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SAUL FINDS THE COFFIN TROUBLESOME, 


CHAPTER VII. 


\ ‘HEN Saul and the oxen were once fairly started, 
they plodded on steadily. ‘The track lay 
scme way from the river and above it, 
through the gap in the hills. Little of the hills 
did Saul see, for he was moving under trees all the 
way, and when, before noon, he descended into the 
plain on the other side, he was still for a short time 
under a canopy of interlacing boughs. There was 
no-road ; the trees were notched to show the track. 
In such forests there is little obstruction of brush- 
wood, and over knoll and hollow, between the 
trunks, the oxen laboured on. Saul sat on the 
front ledge of the cart to balance it the better. 
he coffin, wedged in with the potash barrel, lay 
pretty still as long as they kept on the soft soil of 
the forest, but when, about one o'clock, the team 
emerged upon a corduroy road, made of logs lying 


side by side across the path, the jolting often jerked 
the barrel out of place, and then Saul would go to 
the back of the cart and jerk it and the coffin into 
position again. 

The forest was behind them now. This log 
road was constructed across a large tract which 
some time since had been cleared by a forest fire, 
but was now covere again by thick brush standing 
eight or ten feet high. One could see little on 
either side the road except the brown and grey twigs 
of the saplings that grew by the million, packed close 
together. The way had been cut among them, yet 
they were forcing their sharp shoots upagain between 
the seams of the corduroy, and where, here and 
there, a log had rotted they came up thickly. The 
ground was low, and would have been wet about 
the bushes had it not been frozen. Above, the 
sky was white. Saul could see nothing but his 
straight road before and behind, the impenetrable 














thicket and the white sky. It was a lonely thing 
thus to journey. 

While he had been under the forest, with an 
occasional squirrel or chipmunk to arrest his gaze, 
and with all things as familiar to sight as the 
environments of the house in which he was ac- 
customed to live, Saul had felt the vigour of the 
morning, and eaten his cold fat bacon, sitting 
on the cart, without discontent. But now it was 
afternoon —which, we all know, brings a somewhat 
more depressing air—and the budless thickets stood 
so close, so still, Saul became conscious that his 
load was a corpse. He had hoped, in a dull way, 
to fall in with a companion on this made road ; the 
chances were against it, and the chances prevailed. 
Saul ate more bread and bacon. He had to walk 
now, and often to give the cart a push, so that the 
way was laborious ; but, curiously enough, it was not 
the labour he objected to, but the sound of his own 
voice. All the way the silent thicket was listening to 
his “ Gee-e, gee ; haw then ”—“ Yo-hoi-eest”; yet, 
as he and his oxen progressed further into the quiet 
afternoon, he gradually grew more and more timid 
at the shouts he still must raise. It seemed to him 
that the dead man was listening, or that unknown 
shapes or essences might be disturbed by his voice 
and rush out from the thicket upon him. Such 
fears he had—wordless fears, such as men never 
repeat and soon forget. Rough, dull, hardy wood- 
man as he was, he felt now as a child feels in the 
dark, afraid of he knew not what. 

‘The way was very weary. He trudged on beside 
the cart. Something went wrong with one of his 
boots, and he stopped the oxen in order to take it 
off. The animals, thus checked, stood absolutely 
still, hanging down their heads in an attitude of 
rest. ‘The man went behind the cart and sat on its 
edge. He leaned on the end of the coffin as he 
examined the boot. When that was put right he 
could not deny himself the luxury of a few minutes’ 
rest. The oxen, with hanging heads, looked as if 
they had gone to sleep. The man hung his head 
also, and might have been dozing from his appear- 
ance. He wasnot asleep, however. What mental 
machinery he had began to work freely, and he 
actually did something that might be called thinking 
on the one subject that had lain as a dormant 
matter of curiosity in his head all day—namely, 
how the girl would act when she woke to find the 
cart was actually gone and she left behind. He 
had seen old Cameron die, and heard Bates 
promise to do his best for his daughter ; he re- 
membered her tears and pleading on the preceding 
day ; the situation came to him now, as perceptions 
come to dull minds, with force that had gathered 
with the lapse of time. He had not the refinement 
and acuteness of mind necessary to make him 
understand the disinterested element in Bates’s 
tyranny, and while he sympathised cunningly with 
the selfishness of which, in his mind, he accused 
Bates, it seemed to him that the promise to the 
dead was broken, and he thought upon such 
calamities as might befall in token of the dead 
man’s revenge. 

How awfully silent it was! There was no breath 
in the chill, still air ; there was no sound of life in 
all the dark, close brushwood ; the oxen slept ; 
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and Saul, appalled by the silence that had come 
with his silence, appalled to realise more vividly 
than.ever that he, and he alone, had been the in- 
stigator of voice in all that region, was cowed into 
thinking that, if the dead could rise from the grave 
for purposes of revenge, how much more easily 
could he rise now from so crude a coffin as he him- 
self had helped to construct for him ! 

It was in this absolute silence that he heard a 
sound. He heard the dead man turn in his coffin ! 
He heard, and did not doubt his hearing ; it was 
not a thing that he could easily be deceived about 
as he sat with his elbow on the coffin. He sat 
there not one instant longer ; the next moment he 
was twenty feet away, standing half hidden in the 
edge of the brushwood, staring at the cart and the 
coffin, ready to plunge into the icy swamp and hide 
further among the young trees if occasion required. 
Occasion did not require. The oxen dozed on ; the 
cart, the barrel, and the coffin stood just as he had 
left them. 

Perhaps for five minutes the frightened man was 
still. Gradually his muscles relaxed, and he ceased 
to stand with limbs and features all drawn in horror 
away from the coffin. He next pulled back his foot 
from the icy marsh ; but even then, having regained 
his equilibrium on the road, he had not decided 
what to do, and it took him some time longer to 
turn over the situation in his mind. He had heard 
che dead man move ; he was terribly frightened ; 
stil, it might have been a mistake, and, any way, 
the most disagreeable course, clearly, was to remain 
there till nightfall. He had run backward in his 
first alarm ; so, to get to the nearest habitation, it 
would be necessary to pass the cart on the road, 
even if he left itthere. Had any further manifesta- 
tion of vitality appeared on the part of the corpse 
he would have felt justified in running back into 
the forest, but this was an extreme measure. He 
did not wish to go near the cart, but to turn his 
back upon it seemed almost as fearsome. He stood 
facing it, as a man faces a fierce dog, knowing that 
if he turns and runs the dog will pursue. He sup- 
posed that as long as he stared at the coffin and 
saw nothing he could be sure that the deceased re- 
mained inside, but that if he gave the ghost oppor- 
tunity to get out on the sly it might afterwards 
come at him from any point of the compass. He 
was an ignorant man, with a vulgar mind ; he had 
some reverence for a corpse, but none whatever for 
a ghost. His mind had undergone a change con- 
cerning the dead the moment he had heard him 
move, and he looked upon his charge now as equally 
despicable and gruesome. 

After some further delay he discovered that the 
course least disagreeable would be to drive the 
oxen with his voice and walk as far behind the cart 
as he now was, keeping the pine box with four nails 
in its lid well in view. Accordingly, making’ a 
great effort toencourage himself to break the silence, 
he raised his shout in the accustomed command to 
the oxen, and after it had been repeated once or 
twice, they strained at the cart and set themselves 
to the road again. They did not go as fast as 
when the goad was within reach of their flanks ; or 
rather, they went more slowly than then, for “fast” 
was not a word that could have been applied to 
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their progress before. Yet they went on the whole 
steadily, and the “Gee” and “ Haw” of the gruff 
voice behind guided them straight as surely as bit 
and rein. 

At length it could be seen in the distance that 
the road turned, and round this turning another 
human figure came in sight. Perhaps in all his life 
Saul never experienced greater pleasure in meeting 
another man than he did now, yet his exterior re- 
mained gruff and unperturbed. The only notice 
that he appeared to take of his fellow-man was to 
adjust his pace so that, as the other came nearer 
the cart in front, Saul caught up with it in the rear. 
At last they met close behind it, and then, as nature 
prompted, they both stopped. 

The last comer upon the desolate scene was a 
large, hulking boy. He had been plodding heavily 
with a sack upon his back. As he stopped, he set 
this upon the ground and wiped his brow. 

The boy was French ; but Saul, as a native of the 
province, talked French about as well as he did 
English—that is to say, very badly. Hecould not 
have written a word of either. ‘The conversation 
went on in the Aafois of the district. 

“What is in the box?” asked the boy, observing 
that the carter’s eyes rested uneasily upon it. 

“Old Cameron died at our place the day before 
yesterday,” answered Saul, not with desire to evade, 
but because it did not seem necessary to answer 
more directly. 

“What of?” The boy looked at the box with 
more interest now. 


“He died of a fall ”—-briefly. 


The questioner looked at the pinewood box 


now with considerable solicitude. “ Did his feet 
swell?” he asked. As Saul did not immediately 
assent, he added —“ When the old M. Didier died, 
his feet swelled.” 

“What do you think of the coffin?” Saul said 
this eyeing it as if he were critically considering it 
as a piece of workmanship. 

“M. Didier made a much better one for his 
little child,” replied the boy. 

“If he did, neither Mr. Bates nor me is handy 
at this sort of work, We haven't been used to it. 
It’s a rough thing. Touch it. You will see it’s 
badly made.” 

He gained his object. The boy fingered the 
coffin, and although he did not praise the handi- 
work, it seemed to Saul that some horrid spell was 
broken when human hands had again touched the 
box and no evil had resulted. 

“Why didn’t you bury him at home ?” asked the 
boy. “He was English.” 

“Mr. Bates has strict ideas, though he is English. 
He wanted it done proper, in a graveyard, by a 
minister. He has wrote to the minister at St. 
Hennon’s and sent money for the burying—Mr. 
Bates, he is always particular.” 

*“ You are not going to St. Hennon’s ?” 
boy, incredulously. 

“Tl stay to-night at Turrifs, and go on in the 
morning. It’s four days’ walk for me and the cattle 
to go and come, but I shall take back a man to cut 
the trees.” 

“Why not send him by the railroad ?” 

“Tt does not stop at Turrifs.” 


said the 


“Yes; they stop at the cross roads now, not 
more than three miles from Turrifs. There’s a new 
station, and an Englishman set to keep it. I've 
just brought this sack of flour from there. M. 
Didier had it come by the cars.” 

“When do they pass to St. Hennon’s ?” asked 
Saul, meditatively,—‘“ but anyway, the Englishman 
wouldn’t like to take in a coffin.” 

“They pass some time in the night ; and he must 
take it in if you write on it where it’s going. It’s 
not his business to say what the cars will take, if 
you pay.” 

“Well,” said Saul. 
Yo, yo, ho-hoist !” 

It did not seem to him necessary to state 
whether he was, or was not, going to take the 
advice offered. The straining and creaking of the 
cart, his shouts to the oxen, would have obliterated 
any further query the boy might have made. 
He had fairly moved off when the boy a'so took up 
his burden and trudged on the other way. 


“Good-day. Yo-hoist ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wie the blueberry bushes are dry, all the life 
in them sucked into their roots against 
another summer, the tops turn a_ rich, 
brownish red; at this time, also, wild bramble 
thickets have many a crimson stalk that gives 
colour to their mass, and the twigs that rise above 
the white trunks of birch trees are not grey, but 
brown. 

Round the new railway station at the cross roads 
near Turrifs Settlement, the low-lying land, for miles 
and miles, was covered with blueberry bushes ; 
bramble thickets were here and there : and where 
the land rose a little, in irregular places, young 
birch woods stood. If the snow had sprinkled 
here, as it had upon the hills the night before, 
there was no sign of it now. ‘The warm colour of 
the land seemed to glow against the dulness of the 
afternoon, not with the sparkle and _ brightness 
which colour has in sunshine, but with the glow 
of a sleeping ember among its ashes. Round 
the west there was metallic blue colouring upon 
the cloud vault. This colouring was not like a 
light upon the cloud, it was like a shadow upon it ; 
yet it was not grey, but blue. Where the long 
straight road from Turrifs and the long straight 
road from the hills crossed each other and were 
crossed by the unprotected railway track, with its 
endless rows of tree-trunks serving as telegraph 
poles, the new station stood. 

It was merely a small barn, newly built of pine 
wood, divided into two. rooms—one serving as a 
store-room for goods, the other as waiting-room, 
ticket office, and living room of the station-master. 
The station-master, who was, in fact, master, clerk, 
and porter in one, was as new to his surroundings 
as the little, fresh-smelling pinewood house. He 
was a young Englishman, and at the first glance it 
could be seen he had not long been living in his 
present place. He had, indeed, not yet given up 
shaving himself, and his clothes, although rough, 
warm, and suited to his occupation, still suggested, 
not homespun, but an outfit bought of a tailor. 
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It was about four o’clock on that November after- 
noon when the new official of the new station looked 
out at the dark red land and the bright-tinted cloud. 
It was intensely cold. The ruts of the roads, which 
were not made of logs here, were frozen stiff. The 
young man stood a minute at his door with his 
hands in his pockets, sniffed the frost, and turned 
in with an air of distaste. A letter that had been 
brought him by the morning train lay on his 
table, addressed to “ Alec Trenholme, Esq.” It 
had seen vicissitudes, and been to several addresses 
in different cities, before it had been finally re- 
addressed to this new station. Perhaps its owner 
had not found the path to fortune which he sought 
in the New World as easily accessible as he had 
expected. Whether he had now found it or not, he 
set himself to that which he had found in manly 
fashion. 

Coming in from the cold without, and shutting 
himself in, as he supposed, for the evening, he 
wisely determined to alleviate the peculiar feeling 
of cold and desolation which the weather was fitted 
to induce by having an early tea. He set his pan 
upon a somewhat rusty stove and put generous 
slices of ham therein to fry. He made tea, and 
then set forth his store of bread, his plates and 
cup, upon the table, with some apparent effort 
to make the meal look attractive. ‘The frying ham 
soon smelt delicious, and while it was growing 
brown, Alec Trenholme read his letter for the 
fifth time that day. It was not a letter that he 
liked, but, since the morning train, only two human 
beings had passed by the station, and the young 
station-master would have read and re-read a more 
disagreeable epistle than the one which had fallen 
to his lot. It was dated from a place called Chellas- 
ton, and was from his brother. It was couched in 
terms of affection, and contained a long, closely 
reasoned argument, with the tenor of which it 
would seem the reader did not agree, for he smiled 
at it somewhat scornfully. 

He had not re-read his letter and dished his ham 
before sounds on the road assured him an ox-cart 
was approaching, and, with an eagerness to see who it 
might be which cannot be comprehended by those 
who have not lived in isolation, he went out to see 
Saul and his cattle coming at an even pace down 
the road from the hills. ‘The cart ran more easily 
now that the road was of the better sort, and the 
spirits of both man and beasts were so raised 
by the sight of a house that they all seemed in 
better form for work than when in the middle of 
their journey. 

Alec Trenholme waited till the cart drew up 
between his door and the railway track, and regarded 
the giant stature of the lumberman, his small, 
round head, red cheeks, and luxuriant whiskers, 
with that intense but unreflecting interest which 
the lonely bestow upon unexpected company. He 
looked also, with an eye to his own business, at 
the contents of the cart, and gave the man a civil 
“good evening.” 

As he spoke, his voice and accent fell upon the 
air of this wilderness as a rarely pleasant thing to 
hear. Saul hastily dressed his whiskers with his 
horny left hand before he answered, but even then, 
he omitted to return the greeting. 
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“T want to know,” he said, sidling up, “how 
much it would cost to send that by the cars to 
St. Hennon’s.” He nudged his elbow towards the 
coffin as he spoke. 

“That box?” asked the station-master. 
much does it weigh?” 

“We might weigh it if I’d some notion first 
about how much I'd need to pay.” 

“What's in it?” 

Saul smoothed his whiskers again. ‘“‘ Well,” he 
said—then, after a slight pause—“ it’s a dead man.” 

“Oh!” said Trenholme. Some habit of polite- 
ness, unnecessary here, kept his exclamation from 
expressing the interest he instantly felt. In a 
country where there are few men to die, even death 
assumes the form of an almost agreeable change as 
a matter of lively concern. Then, after a pause 
which both men felt to be suitable, “I suppose 
there is a special rate for—that sort of thing, you 
know. I really haven’t been here very long. I 
will look it up. I suppose you have a certificate of 
death, haven’t you ?” 

Again Saul dressed his whiskers. His attention 
to them was his recognition of the fact that Tren- 
holme impressed him as a superior. 

“T don’t know about a certificate. You've heard 
of the Bates and Cameron clearin’, I s’pose ; it’s 
old Cameron that’s dead”—again he nudged his 
elbow coffinward—“ and Mr. Bates he wrote a letter 
to the minister at St. Hennon’s.” 

He took the letter from his pocket as he spoke, 
and Trenholme perceived that it was addressed in 
a legible hand and sealed. 

“T fancy it’s all right,” said he, doubtfully. He 
really had not any idea what the railway might 
require before he took the thing in charge. 

Saul did not make answer. He was not quite 
sure it was all right, but the sort of wrongness he 
feared was not to be confided to the man into whose 
care he desired to shove the objectionable burden. 

“What did he die of?” asked the young man. 

“ He fell down, and he seemed for some days as 
if he’d get over it ; then he was took sudden. We 
put his feet into a het pot of water and made him 
drink lye.” 


“ How 


“Lye?” 

“ Ash water—but we gave it him weak.” 
*.,*" 

* But —he died.” 


“Well, that was sad. Does he leave wife and 
family ?” 

“No,” said Saul, briefly. “ But how much must 
I pay to have the cars take it the rest of the 
way ?” 

Trenholme stepped into his room and lit his 
lamp that he might better examine his list of rates. 
Saul came inside to warm himself at the stove. ‘The 
lamp in that little room was the one spot of yellow 
light in the whole world that lay in sight, yet out- 
side it was not yet dark, only dull and bitterly cold. 

Trenholme stood near the lamp, reading fine 
print upon a large card. The railway was only just 
made and its tariff incomplete as yet. He found 
no particular provision made for the carriage ot 
coffins. It took him some minutes to consider 
under what class of freight to reckon this, but he 
decided not to weigh it. Saul looked at the room, 
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the ham and tea, and at Trenholme, with quiet 
curiosity in his beady eyes. Outside, the oxen 
hung their heads and dozed again. 

“ You see,” said Saul, “I'll get there myself with 
the potash to-morrow night ; then I can arrange 
with the minister.” 

He had so much difficulty in producing the re- 
quisite number of coins for the carriage that it was 
evident the potash could not be sent by train too ; 
but Trenholme was familiar now with the mode 
of life that could give time of man and beast so 
easily, and find such difficulty in producing a little 
money of far less value. He did remark that, as 
the cart was to complete the journey, the coffin 
might as well travel the second day as it had done 
the first ; but Saul showed reluctance to hear this 
expostulation, and certainly it was not the station- 
master’s business to insist. The whole discussion 
did not take long. Saul was evidently in a haste 
not usual to such as he, and Trenholme felt a 
natural desire to sit down to his tea, the cooking of 
which filled the place with grateful perfume. Saul’s 
haste showed itself more in nervous demeanour 
than in capacity to get through the interview 
quickly. Even when the money was paid, he 
loitered awkwardly. Trenholme went into his 
store-room, and threw open its double doors to the 
outside air. 

“ Help me in with it, will you ?” 

It was the pleasant authority of his tone that 
roused the other to alacrity. They shouldered the 
coffin between them. The store-room was fairly 
large and contained little. Trenholme placed the 
coffin reverently by itself in an empty corner. He 
brought a pot of black paint and a brush, and 
printed on it the necessary address. Then he 
thought a moment, and added in another place the 
inscription—‘“ Box containing coffin—to be handled 
with care.” 

It is to be remarked how dependent we are for 
the simplest actions on the teaching we have had. 
Never having received the smallest instruction as to 
how to deal with such a charge, it cost him effort 
of thought and some courage to put on this in- 
scription. Saul watched, divided between curious 
interest and his desire to be away. 

“You’ve got another coffin inside this case, of 
course ?” said the station-master, struck with a 
sudden doubt. 

To him, polished wood and silver plating seemed 
such a natural accessory of death that he had, 
without thought, always associated the one idea 
with the other. 

“No, that’s all there is. We made it too large 
by mistake, but we put a bed quilt in for stuffing.” 

“ But, my man, it isn’t very well put together ; 
the lid isn’t tight.” 

“ No—neither it is.” Saul had already sidled to 
the door. 

Trenholme felt it with his thumb and fingers. 
“It’s perfectly loose,” he cried. “It’s only got a 
few nails in the lid. You ought to have put in 
screws, you know.” 

“Yes, but we hadn’t got any ; we had put the 
last screws we had in the hinge of a door. I’m 
going to buy some to put in at St. Hennon’s. 
Good-day.” 


As they spoke, Saul had been going to his cart, 
and Trenholme following, with authoritative dis- 
pleasure in his mien. 

“Tt’s exceedingly careless—upon my _ word. 
Come back and nail it up firmer,” cried he. 

But Saul drove off. 

The young station-master went back to the 
store-room. He looked at the box for a moment, 
with annoyance still in his mind. The air that he 
had would have sat well upon a man with servants 
under him, but was somewhat futile in the keeper 
of a desolate railway-station. He had not been 
able to command the man, and he certainly could 
not command the coffin to nail itself more firmly 
together. After all, his tea waited. Somewhat 
sullenly he barred the double door in the inside, 
and went back to his own room and his evening 
meal. 

The room was filled with the steam of the boiling 
tea, as he poured it out, and the smoke of the ham 
gravy. With the strength of youth and health he 
thrust aside the annoyance of his official position 
from his present mind, and set himself to his 
supper with considerable satisfaction. 

He had not, however, eaten a single morsel 
before he heard a sound in the next room which 
caused him to sit erect and almost rigid, forgetting 
his food. He had been so pre-occupied a minute 
before with the carelessness of those who con- 
structed the coffin that he had left the inner door 
between the two rooms ajar. It was through this 
that the sound came, and it seemed to his quickened 
sense to proceed from the corner in which the 
pinewood box reposed, but he hastily went over 
all the contents of the room to think if any of them 
could be falling or shifting among themselves. 
The sound still continued ; it seemed as if some 
thing was being gently worked to and fro, as in a 
soft socket. His imagination was not very quick 
to represent impossible dangers, nor had he in him 
more cowardice than dwells in most brave men. 
He did not allow himself to conclude that he heard 
the coffin-lid being opened from the inside. He 
took his lamp and went to see what was wrong. 

The sound ceased as he moved. When the light 
of the lamp was in the next room all was _ perfectly 
silent. For almost half a minute he stood still, 
shading his eyes from the lamp, while, with every 
disagreeable sensation crowding upon him, he ob- 
served distinctly that, although the nails were still 
holding it loosely in place, the lid of the coffin was 
raised half an inch, more than that indeed, at the 
top. 

“Now, look here, you know—this won’t do,” 
said Trenholme, in loud, authoritative tones ; so 
transported was he by the disagreeableness of his 
situation that, for the moment, he supposed himself 
speaking to the man with whom he had just spoken. 
Then, realising that that man, although gone, was 
yet probably within call, he set down the lamp 
hastily and ran out. 

It seemed to him remarkable that Saul and the 
oxen could have got so far along the road, although 
of course they were still plainly in sight. He 
shouted, but received no answer. He raised his 
voice and shouted again and again, with force and 
authority. He ran, as he shouted, about twenty 
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paces. In return he only heard Saul’s own com- 
mands to his oxen. Whether the man was making 
so much noise himself that he could not hear, or 
whether he heard and would not attend, Trenholme 
could not tell, but he felt at the moment too angry 
to run after him further. It was not his place to 
wait upon this carter and run his errands! Upon 
this impulse he turned again. 

However, as he walked back, the chill frost 
striking his bare head, he felt more diffidence and 
perplexity about his next action than was at all usual 
to him. He knew that he had no inclination to 
investigate the contents of the box. All the curiosity 
stirred within him still failed to create the least 
desire to pry further ; but, on the other hand, he 
could not think it right to leave the matter as it 
was. A strong feeling of duty commanding him to 
open the coffin and see that all was right, and a 
stout aversion to performing this duty, were the 
main sensations within him during the minutes in 
which he retraced his steps to the house. 

He had set down the lamp on a package just 
within the baggage-room door, so that his own 
room, by which he entered, was pretty dark, save 
for the fire showing through the damper of the stove. 
Trenholme stopped in it just one moment to listen ; 
then, unwilling to encourage hesitation in himself, 
went through the next door. His hand was out- 
stretched to take the lamp, his purpose was clearly 
defined—to go to the far corner and examine the 
coffin lid. Hand and thought arrested, he stopped 
on the threshold, for the lid was thrown off the 
coffin, and beside it stood a figure. 


The lamp, which did not throw very much light 
across the comparatively large empty room, was so 
placed that what light there was came directly in 


‘Trenholme’s eyes. Afterwards he remembered 
this, and wondered whether all that he thought he 
saw had, in fact, been clearly seen ; but at the 
moment he thought nothing of the inadequacy of 
light or of the glare in his eyes ; he only knew that 
there, in the far corner beside the empty coffin, 
stood a white figure—very tall to his vision, very 
lank, with white drapery that clothed it round the 
head like a cowl and spread upon the floor around 
its feet. But all that was not what arrested his 
attention and chilled his strong courage, it was the 
eyes of the figure, which were clearly to be seen— 
large, frightened, fierce eyes, that met his own with 
a courage and terrer in them which seemed to quell 
his own courage and impart terror to him. Above 
them he saw the form of a pallid brow clearly 
moulded. He did not remember the rest of the 
face—perhaps the white clothes wrapped it around. 
While the eyes struck him with awe, he had a 
curious idea that the thing had been interrupted in 
arranging its own winding sheet, and was waiting 
until he retired again to finish its toilet. This was 
merely a grotesque side current of thought. He 
was held and awed by the surprise of the face, for 
those eyes seemed to him to belong to no earthly 
part of the old man who, he had been told, lay there 
dead. Drawn by death or exhaustion as the face 
around them looked, the eyes themselves appeared 
unearthly in their large brightness. 

He never knew whether his next action was urged 
more by fear, or by the strong sense of justice that 
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had first prompted him to call back the carter as 
the proper person to deal with the contents of the 
coffin. Whatever the motive, it acted quickly. He 
drew back ; closed the door ; locked it on the side 
of his own room ; and set out again to bring back 
the man. This time he should hear and should 
return. Trenholme did not spare his voice, and 
the wide lonely land resounded to his shout. And 
this time he was not too proud to run, but went at 
full speed and shouted too. 

Saul undoubtedly heard and saw him, for he 
faced about and looked. Perhaps something in the 
very way in which Trenholme ran suggested why he 
ran. Instead of responding to the command to 
return, he himself began to run away and madly 
to goad his oxen. There are those who suppose 
oxen yoked to a cart cannot run, but on occasion 
they can plunge into a wild heavy gallop that man 
is powerless to curb. The great strength latent in 
these animals was apparent now, for, after their 
long day’s draught, they seemed to become imbued 
with their driver’s panic, and changed from walking 
to dashing madly down the road. It was a long 
straight incline of three miles from the station to the 
settlement called Turrifs. Saul, unable to keep up 
with the cattle, flung himself upon the cart, and, 
with great rattling, was borne swiftly away from his 
pursuer. Young Trenholme stopped when he had 
runa mile. So far he had gone, determined that, 
if the man would not stop for his commands, he 
should be collared and dragged back by main force 
to face the thing which he had brought, but by 
degrees even the angry young man perceived the 
futility of chasing mad cattle. He drew up panting, 
and, turning, walked back once more. He did not 
walk slowly ; he was in no frame to loiter, and his 
run had brought such a flush of heat upon him that 
it would have been madness to linger in the bitter 
cold. At the same time, while his legs moved 
rapidly, his mind certainly hesitated—in fact, it 
almost halted, unable to foresee in the least what its 
next opinion or decision would be. He was nota 
man to pause in order to make up his mind. He 
had a strong feeling of responsibility towards his 
little station and its inexplicable tenant, therefore 
he hurried back against his will. His only conso- 
lation in this backward walk was the key of the 
door he had locked, which in haste he had taken 
out and still held in hishand. Without attempting 
to decide whether the thing he had seen was of 
common clay or of some lighter substance, he still 
did not lend his mind with sufficient readiness to 
ghostly theory to imagine that his unwelcome guest 
could pass through locked doors. 

Nor did the ghost, if ghost it was, pass through 
unopened doors. The flaw in ‘Trenholme’s com- 
fortable theory was that he had forgotten that the 
large double door, which opened from the baggage 
room to the railway track, was barred on the inside. 
When he got back to his place he found this doot 
ajar, and neither in his own room, nor in the 
baggage-room, nor in the coffin, was there sign of 
human presence, living or dead. 

All the world about lay in the clear white twilight 
The blueberry flats, the bramble holts, were red. 
The clouded sky was white, except for that metallic 
blue tinge in the west, through which, in some thin 
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places, a pale glow of light was now visible, the last 
rays of the day that had set. It was this world on 
which the young Englishman looked as, amazed and 
somewhat affrighted, he walked round the building, 
searching on all sides for the creature that could 
hardly yet, had it run away in such a level land, be 
wholly out of sight. 

He went indoors again to make sure that nothing 
was there, and this time he made a discovery—his 
tea was gone from his cup. He gave a shudder of 
disgust, and, leaving his food untouched, put on 
coat and cap, and went out shutting his door behind 
him. His spirits sank. It seemed to him that, 
had it been midnight instead of this blank, even 
daylight, had his unearthly-looking visitant acted in 
more unearthly fashion, the circumstances would 
have had less weird force to impress his mind. 

We can, after all, only form conjectures regarding 
inexplicable incidents from the successive impres- 
sions that have been made upon us. This man 
was not at all given té love of romance or supersti- 
tion, yet the easy explanation that some man, for 
purpose of trick or crime, had hidden in the box, 
did not seem to him to fit the circumstances. He 
could not make himself believe that the eyes he 
had seen belonged to a living man ; on the other 
hand, he found it impossible to conceive of a tea- 
drinking ghost. 

About a quarter of a mile away there was a long 
grove of birch trees, the projecting spur of a second 
growth of forest that covered the distant rising 
ground. ‘Towards this Trenholme strode, for it 
was the only covert near in which a human being 
could travel unseen. It was more by the impulse 
of energy, however, than by reasonable hope that 
he came there, for by the time he had reached the 
edge of the trees, it was beginning to grow dark, 
even in the open plain. 

No one who has not seen birch trees in their un- 
disturbed native haunts can know how purely white, 
unmarred by stain or tear, their trunks can be. 
Trenholme looked in among them. They grew 
thickly. White—white —it seemed in the gathering 
gloom that each was whiter than the other ; and 
Trenholme, remembering that his only knowledge 
of the figure he sought was that it was wrapped in 
white, recognised the uselessness, the absurdity 
even, of hoping to find it here, of all places. 

Then he went back to the road and started for 
Turrifs settlement. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘(HE settlement called “Turrifs” was not a 
village ; it was only a locality, in which there 
were a good many houses within the radius 

of a few square miles. 

When Alec Trenholme started off the third time 
to reproach the recreant driver of the ox-cart, he 
had no intention of again dealing with him directly. 
He bent his steps to the largest house in the 
neighbourhood, the house of the family called 
Turrif ; whose present head, being a native of the 
place and the second of his generation on the same 
farm, held a position of loosely acknowledged pie- 
eminence. Turrif was a Frenchman, as indeed 
Were all his neighbours. 


Trenholme had had various negotiations with 
this Turrif and his neighbours, but he had only 
once been to the house he was now seeking ; and 
in the darkness, which had fallen completely during 
his three-mile walk, he was a little puzzled to find 
it quickly. Its wooden and weather-greyed walls 
glimmered but faintly in the night ; it was only by 
following the line of log fences through the flat 
treeless fields that he found himself at last full in 
the feeble ray of the candle-light that peeped from 
its largest window. ‘Trenholme knocked. 

Turrif himself opened the door. He was a man 
of middle age, thick-set but thin, with that curious 
grey shade on a healthy skin that so often pertains 
to Frenchmen. For a moment his shrewd but 
wild countenance peered into the darkness ; then, 
holding wide the door and making welcome motion 
with his hand, he bade ‘Trenholme enter. 

Trenholme could not speak French, but he knew 
that Turrif could understand enough English to 
comprehend his errand if he told it slowly and 
distinctly. Slowly and distinctly, therefore, he 
recounted all that had befallen him since Saul 
arrived at the station ; but such telling of sucha 
story could not be without some embarrassment, 
caused by the growing perception, on the part of 
both men, of its extraordinary nature. 

“ Eh—h!” said the Frenchman during the telling. 
It was a prolonged syllable, denoting meditative 
astonishment, and it brought another listener, for 
the wife came and stood by her husband, who 
interpreted the story to her, and shortly a girl 
of thirteen also drew near and stood listening to 
her father’s interpretation. Trenholme began to 
wonder whether the elder listeners were placing 
any confidence in his word ; but the doubt was 
probably in his mind only, for an honest man does 
not estimate the subtile force of his own honesty. 

Turrif and his wife listened to all that was said, 
and looked at each other, and looked at him, and 
asked him a good many questions. ‘They were 
neither of them hasty, but, as the woman’s manner 
was the more vivacious, so her questions, when 
translated, showed a somewhat quicker wit. When 
all was said, like wise people, they pronounced no 
sentence, either upon Trenholme’s actions or upon 
those of the creature that had inhabited the coffin ; 
but they remarked that if the carter had committed 
no evil he would not have run away. ‘They said that 
they had some knowledge of this man, whom they 
called “ Monsieur Saul,” and that he was a fellow 
of little worth. They agreed that Turrif should 
go with Trenholme, as requested, to bring the man 
to book. 

On crossing the threshold of the house Tren- 
holme had come at once into a large, long room, 
which composed the whole lower flat of the dwelling, 
as appeared from the windows on both sides and 
from the fact that the staircase went up from one 
end of it. It was a comfortable, well-warmed 
room, containing evidences of all the various in 
dustries of the family, from the harness that hung 
on the wall and the basket of carded wool by the 
spinning-wheel, to the bucket of cow’s mash that 
stood warming by the stove at the foot of the baby’s 
cradle. At the far end a large table, that held the 
candle, had a meal spread upon it, and also some 
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open dog’s-eared primers, at which small children 
were spelling audibly. 

When the conference, which had taken place 
near the door, was over, the wife, talking to her 
husband as she crossed the room, went back to her 
children and her lighted table, and Trenholme 
made as if to open the doar, supposing that Turrif 
would walk away with him. 


“ Eh—zon,” said the older man, with a kindly 
smile. ‘ Pas encore—not yet,” and taking Tren- 


holme by the arm, he pushed him gently towards 
the table. “Iweel get out my ’orse,” said he, in 
slow, broken English. ‘You have had enough 
walking to day, and I have had enough work. 
présent.” 

He made Trenholme sit down at the table. 
There was a very large pan of thick sour milk on 
it, and a loaf of grey bread. Bits of this bread 
were set round the edge of the table, near the 
children, who munched at them. 

Turrif gave Trenholme a bit of bread, cutting 
into the loaf as men only do in whose lives bread 
is not scarce. With a large spoon he took a 
quantity of the thick rich cream from the top of 
the milk and put a saucer of it before the visitor. 
Trenholme ate it with his bread, and found it not 
as sour as he expected, and on the whole very good. 
Turrif, eating bread as he went, carried the harness 
out of the house. 

As there was no one left for him to talk to, 
Trenholme grew more observant. He remarked 
the sweetness and sense in the face of the house- 
mother as she bestowed their suppers upon the 
children. She was still comparatively young, but 
there was no beauty of youth about her, only the 
appearance of strength that is produced by toil and 
endurance before these twa have worn the strength 
away. But, in spite of this look of strength, the 
face was not hard—no, nor sad ; and there was a 
certain latent poetry, too, about the gesture and 
look with which she gave food to the little ones, as 
if the giving and receiving were a fiee thing, and 
not the mere necessity of life. Her manner of 
giving them supper was to push the large pan of 
curded milk close to the edge of the table, where 
the little ones were clustered, and let them, four of 
them at once, lap out of the side of it with their 
little spoons. At the same time she pushed the 
creasy yellow cover of cream to the further side, 
with a watchful glance at Trenholme’s saucer, evi- 
dently meaning that it was kept for him. She 
and the elder boy and girl waited to sup till the 
little ones had finished. 

Trenholme endeavoured to say politely that he 
should not want any more cream, but she did not 
understand his words. He would have felt more 
concerned at the partiality shown him if the 
youngsters had Icoked more in need of cream ; but 
they were, in truth, so round-faced and chubby, and 
so evidently more pleased to stare at him with their 
big, black eyes than grieved to lose the richest part 
of their milk, that he felt distress would have been 
thrown away. All four little ones wore round 
knitted caps, and their little heads, at uneven 
heights, their serious eyes rolling upon him, and 
their greedy little months supping in the milk the 
while, fortaed such an odd picture round the white 


disk of the milk-pan that Trenholme could not help 
laughing a little. The greedy little feeders, without 
dropping their spoons, looked to their mother to see 
whether they ought to be frightened or not at such 
conduct on the stranger’s part, but seeing her smile 
they concluded that they were safe. 

Upon Trenholme’s making further overtures of 
friendship, one or two of them began to smile : the 
smile was infectious, it spread to all four ; and after 
a few more shy glances, they began to laugh, and 
laughed in baby fashion quite immoderately. Their 
mother considered this a sign that they had had 
enough, and took their spoons from them. As they 
scattered from the table ‘Trenholme perceived that, 
though their heads were covered, their feet were 
not. ‘Their whole costume consisted of a short blue 
cotton nightgown and the little knitted cap. 

When Turrif came in to say that the horse was 
ready, Trenholme made an effort to present his 
thanks, and make courteous adieux to the mistress 
of the house, but she did not seem to expect or take 
much notice of these manners. As he went out of 
the door he looked back to see her bending over 
the baby in the cradle, and he noticed for the first 
time that above the cradle there was a little shrine 
fastened to the wall. It was decked with paper 
flowers and a picture of the Virgin. 

Trenholme, whose nerves were perhaps a little 
more susceptible than usual by reason of the crea- 
ture set at large by the opening of the coffin, 
wondered that Turrif should leave his wife and 
children alone so willingly, without any effort to bar 
the house and without objection on their part. He 
knew there was no other house within half a mile, 
and the darkness that lay on the flat land appeared 
to give room for 2 thousand dangers. 

He expressed this surprise to Turrif, who replied 
placidly that the good saints took care of women 
and children—a reply which probably did not go to 
prove the man’s piety so much as the habitual peace 
of the neighbourhood. 

The vehicle to which Turrif had harnessed his 
pony was a small hay-cart—that is to say, a cart 
consisting of a platform on two wheels, and a slight 
paling along each side intended to give some sup- 
port to its contents. It was much more lightly 
made than Saul’s ox-cart. The wheels went over 
the frozen ruts at a good pace, and the inmates were 
badly jolted. Trenholme would much rather have 
walked, but he had already observed that the Cana 
dian rustic never walked if he could possibly avoid 
it, and he supposed there must be some reason for 
this in the nature of the country. The jolting made 
talking disagreeable ; indeed, when he attempted 
conversation he found his words reminded him for 
cibly of times when, in the nursery of his childhood, 
he had noticed the cries of his baby companions 
gradually grow less by reason of the rapid vibrations 
of the nurse’s knee. He kept silence therefore, and 
wondered whether Turrif or the pony was guiding, 
so carelessly did they go forth into the darkness, 
turning corners and avoiding ghostly forms with 
slovenly ease. 

It soon appeared that Turrif knew no more than 
Trenholme where to find Saul ; his only method ot 
seeking was to inquire at each house. It was not, 
however, necessary to go into each house ; the cart 
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was only brought sufficiently near upon the road for 
a lusty shout to reach the family inside. The first 
house Trenholme hardly saw in the darkness ; at 
one or two others he had a good view of the interior 
through an open door or window. From each coor 
men and boys, sometimes women and children, 
sallied forth eagerly into the cold night to see what 
was wanted, and to each inquiry the phlegmatic 
Turrif repeated Trenholme’s tale. ‘Trenholme 
would have given a good deal to be able fully to 
understand what was said. There was much con- 
versation. From each house one or two men joined 
them, and in one case, from a squalid-looking 
doorway, a loud-speaking and wilful girl came out 
and insisted on getting into the cart. She talked to 
the men and shrieked loudly when any object, such 
as a barn or a rare tree, loomed dimly at the side of 
the road. Two of the men brought a lantern and 
walked behind. When they came to the house 
whose roof was found to cover Saul, a party of eight 
entered to hear and pronounce upon his explanation. 
Certainly, if ‘TTrenholme had had the management of 
the business, he would not have proceeded in this 
fashion, but he had no choice. 

The carter had been drinking whisky—not much, 
for whisky was hard to obtain, but enough to give 
him a greater command of words than he ordinarily 
possessed. When he saw Trenholme among the 
band who were inquiring for him, he manifested 
distinct signs of terror, but not of his visitors ; his 
ghastly glances were at door and window, and he 
drew nearer to the company for protection. It was 
plainly what they had to tell, not what they had to 
demand, that excited him to trembling. The assem- 
bled neighbourhood seemed to strike him in the 
light of a safeguard. When, however, he found the 
incomers were inclined to accuse him of trick or 
knavery, he spoke out bravely enough. 

Old Cameron had died—they knew old 
Cameron ? 

Yes, the men assented to this knowledge. 

And after he had been dead two days and one 
night, Mr. Bates—they knew Mr. Bates ? 

Assent again. 

—Had put him in the coffin with his own hands 
and nailed down the lid. He was quite dead-- 
perfectly dead. 

On hearing this the bold girl who had come with 
them shrieked again, and two of the younger men 
took her aside, and, holding her head over a bucket 
in the corner, poured water on it, a process which, 
somewhat to Trenholme’s surprise, silenced her. 

“ And,” said Turrif, quietly speaking in French, 
“what ther ?” 

“ What then ?” said Saul ; “then to-day I brought 
him in the cart.” 

“ And buried him on the road, because he was 
heavy and useless, and let some friend of yours play 
with the box?” continued Turrif, with an insinua 
ting smile. 

Saul swore loudly that this was not the case, at 
which the men shrugged their shoulders and looked 
at Trenholme. 

To him the scene and the circumstances were 
very curious. The house into which they had come 
was much smaller than Turrifs. The room was a 
dismal one, with no sign of woman or child about 
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it. Its atmosphere was thick with the smoke of 
tobacco and the fumes of hot whisky, in which 
Saul and his host had been indulging. A soft, home- 
made candle, guttering on the table, shed a yellow 
smoky light upon the faces of the bearded men 
who stood around it. Saul, perhaps from an awk- 
ward feeling of trembling in his long legs, had 
resumed his seat, his little eyes more beady, his 
little round cheeks more ruddy than ever, his 
whiskers now entirely disregarded in the importance 
of his self-vindication. 

Too proud for asseveration, Trenholme had not 
much more tosay. He stated briefly that he could 
not be responsible for the contents of a box when 
the contents had run away, nor for any harm that 
the runaway might do to the neighbourhood, adding 
that the man who had consigned the box to his 
care must now come and take it away. 

He spoke with a fine edge of authority in his 
voice, as a man speaks who feels himself superior 
to his circumstances and companions. He did not 
look at the men as he spoke, for he was not yet sure 
whether they gave him the credence for which he 
would not sue, and he did not care to see if they 
derided him. 

**T sink,” said Turrif, speaking slowly in English 
now,—“ I sink we cannot make that miracle be 
done.” 

“ What miracle ?” asked Trenholme. 

Those of the men who understood any English 
laughed. 

“Se miracle to make dis genteelman, M. Saul, 
fetch se box.” 

Trenholme then saw that Saul’s shudderings had 
come upon him again at the mere suggestion. 

“What am I to do, then ?” he asked. 

At this the men had a good deal of tatk, and 
Turrif interpreted the decision. 

“ We sink it is for M. Bates to say what shall be 
done wit se box. We sink we take the liberté to 
say to sis man-—-‘Stay here till some one go to- 
morrow and fetch M. Bates.’ ” 

This struck Trenholme as just, and any objection 
he felt to spending the night under the same roof 
with the mysterious coffin did not seem worth re 
mark. 

As for Saul, he professed himself satisfied with 
the arrangement. He was only too glad to have 
some one brought who would share his responsi 
bility and attest, in part at least, his tale. 

“Well,” said Trenholme, “ I'll go then.” 

He thought that he had already left his little 
station longer than was desirable. He felt for the 
key of the place in his pocket, and would have 
thanked the men and bid them “good evening,” 
had they not, rather clamorously, deprecated his in- 
tention. Living, as they did, far from all organised 
justice, there was in them a rough sense of respon- 
sibility for each other which is not found in towns- 
men. ‘Trenholme shortly made out that they had 
decided that two of them should help him to guard 
the station that night, and were only disputing as to 
who should be allotted for the purpose. 

“Thank you, but it isn’t at all necessary,” said 
Trenholme. 

“We sink,” said Turrif, with his deliberate smile, 
“it will be best ; for if you have not been wander- 
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ing in your mind, some one else’s body has been 
wandering.” 

Trenholme went back to his station in the not 
unpleasant company of too sturdy farmers, one 
young and vivacious, the other old and slow. They 
found the place just as he had left it. The coffin 
was empty, save for the sweet-scented cushion of 
roughly covered pine tassels on which the body of 
the gaunt old Cameron had been laid to rest. 

The three men sat by the stove in the other 
room. The smoke from their pipes dimmed the 
light of the lamp. The quiet sounds of their talk 
and movements never entirely took from them the 
consciousness of the large dark silence that lay with- 
out. No footfall broke it. Before long they heard 
the distant rush of the night train, and they three 
went out to see its great yellow eye come nearer and 
nearer. 

Trenholme had one or two packages to put in the 
van. He and his companions exchanged greetings 
with the men of the train. Just as he was hand- 
ing in his last package, a gentlemanly voice accosted 
him, 

“Station-master!” said a grey-haired military- 
looking traveller, “station-master! Is there any 
way of getting milk here ?” 

“ Haven’t you any milk ?” asked a lady’s voice. 
The lady stood behind the gentleman. They were 
both on the platform at the front of the passenger 
car. 

“It’s for a child, you know,” explained the more 
polite husband, in mellower tones. 

Trenholme remembered his untouched tea, and 
confessed to the possession of a little milk. 

“Oh, hasten, hasten !” cried the lady, “for the 
guard says the train will move on in a moment.” 

As Trenholme knew that the little French con- 
ductor thus grandly quoted did not know when the 
train would start, and as in his experience the train, 
whatever else it did, never hastened, he did not 
move with the sudden agility that was desired. Before 
he turned he heard a loud-whispered aside from 
the lady, “Tell him we'll pay him double—treble, 
for it; I have heard they are avaricious.” 

When he came out of his room with the milk the 
travellers, startled by a movement of the train, had 
retired into the car, and Trenholme, after passing 
along expecting to see them at some window, 
jumped on at the rear. He found himself ina long 
car. ‘The double seats on either side were filled 
with sleepy people. ‘There was a passage down 
the middle, and the lamps above shone dimly 
through dirty glasses. ‘Trenholme could not im- 
mediately see anyone like the man who had spoken 
to him outside, but he did spy out a baby, and, jug 
in hand, he went and stood hesitatingly near it. 

The lady who held the baby sat upright, with 
her head leaning against the side of the car. She 
was dozing, and the baby was also asleep. It was 


a rosy, healthy child, about a year old. The lady’s 
handsome face suggested she was about seven-and- 
twenty. Among all the shawl-wrapped heaps of 
restless humanity around them, this pair looked 
very lovely together. The dusty lamplight fell upon 
them. ‘They seemed to Trenholme like a beautiful 
picture of mother and child, such as one sometimes 
comes upon among the evil surroundings of old 
frames and hideous prints. 

Said Trenholme aloud, “ I don’t know who asked 
me for the milk.” 

The lady stirred and looked at him indifferently. 
She seemed very beautiful. Men see with different 
eyes in these matters, but in Trenholme’s eyes this 
lady was faultless, and her face and air touched 
some answering mood of reverence in his heart. It 
rarely happens, however, that we can linger gazing 
at the faces which possess for us the most beauty. 
The train was now actually in motion, and Tren- 
holme, just then catching sight of the couple who 
had asked for the milk, had no choice but to pass 
down the car and pour it into the jar they held. 

The gentleman put his hand in his pocket. “Oh 
no,” said Trenholme, and went out. But the more 
lively lady reopened the door behind him, and threw 
a coin on the ground as he was descending. 

By the sound it had made Trenholme found it, 
and saw by the light of the passing car that it was 
an English shilling. When the train was gone he 


stood a minute where it had carried him, some 

hundred feet from his station, and watched it going 

on into the darkness. ‘ 
Afterwards, when his companions had composed 


themselves to sleep, and he lay sleepless, listening 
to all that could be heard in the silent night, 
curiously enough it was not upon the exciting circum- 
stances of the early evening that he mused chiefly, 
but upon the people he had seen in the night train. 

A seemingly little thing has sometimes the power 
to change those currents that set one way and 
another within a man, making him satisfied or 
dissatisfied with this or that. By chance, as it 
seems, a song is sung, a touch is given, a sight 
revealed, and man, like a harp hung to the winds, 
is played upon, and the music is not that which he 
devises. So it was that Trenholme’s encounter in 
the dusty car with the beautiful woman who had 
looked upon him so indifferently had struck a 
chord which was like a plaintive sigh for some 
better purpose in life than he was beating out of 
this rough existence. It was nota desire for greater 
pleasure that her beauty had aroused in him, but a 
desire for nobler action—such was the power of her 
face. 

The night passed on. Still no footfall broke the 
silence. ‘The passing train was the only episode of 
his vigil. 

In the morning when Trenholme looked out, the 
land was covered deep in snow. 
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KILCOLMAN CASTLE, WHERE SPENSER's “ FAERIE QUEENE™ WAS COMPOSED. (/ rom a photograph.) 


NE of the most interesting places in the South 

( of Ireland is Youghal and its neighbourhood, 
and around it still lingers the memory of 
many far-famed people—not to speak of soothing 
weed and inestimable tuber. Youghal (pronounced 
Yawhal) lies twenty-four miles east of Cork, near 
the mouth of the river Blackwater, and has a fine 
open beach of smooth sand. It is a quaint old 
town, enclosed by the remains of its ancient 
boundary walls, and was indebted to the Earls of 
Desmond, who owned most of the country round, 
for its chief public buildings. Two religious 
houses were built by the Geraldines at Youghal, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, of which 
only fragments remain. ‘That founded by Maurice 
Fitzgerald is supposed to have been the oldest 
Franciscan friary in Ireland. The story of its 
foundation is certainly an example of good coming 
from evil. The said Maurice was about to raise 
a castle for his own delectation, and gave his son 
some money to distribute among the workmen for 
good luck, as they marked out the site. But this 
badly-conducted young man kept it all for himself, 
and only abused the workmen when they lifted up 
their voices in complaint. His good father was 
SO overcome at such conduct that he assumed the 


habit of the Franciscan order, and caused an abbey 
to be erected instead of the castle. The other 
abbey was founded by Thomas Fitzgerald, commonly 
called the Ape—tradition being that a tame baboon 
or ape was kept at his father’s castle at Tralee, and 
which, seeing the infant Fitzgerald in his cradle one 
day, snatched him up, and, ascending the highest 
parts of the castle walls, carried him about in his 
arms for some time, to the horror of the spectators. 
The crest and supporters of the Duke of Leinster 
are monkeys, which the heralds state is in memory 
of this event. 

The most interesting name connected with 
Youghal is that of Sir Walter Ralegh, who lived in 
the warder’s house of its ancient college, built about 
a hundred years before his time by Thomas, eighth 
Earl of Desmond. It is in the old English style, 
with three high-pitched gables, and is surrounded 
by an old-fashioned garden, full of myrtle and 
arbutus. Here one may still sit under Ralegh’s 
favourite yew-trees—whose branches are twined 
and twisted lovingly together overhead—and wish 
that they could only utter what is doubtless buried 
in their ancient hearts, of all the sayings of the 
historian and the poet as they sat and smoked the 
first tobacco that had curled its bluc smoke in the 
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British Isles, and discussed the first books of the 
“ Faerie Queene ”—then about to be published. 


** When thus our pipes we both had wearied well, 
(Quoth he) and each an end of singing made, 
He gan to cast great liking to my love.” 


The walls inside the house are chiefly wainscotted 
with Irish oak, and some of the furniture is very 
quaint and old. But it is in the drawing-room — 
Ralegh’s study that was—that one feels the deepest 
interest. Here is the very oak table at which he 
wrote (perhaps some of his love-letters to Queen 
Elizabeth), and the chest where he kept his papers. 
Here are the quaintest old pictures, books, deeds, 
and parchments ; some of the latter with Ralegh’s 
seal, and one with the autograph and signet of 
Queen Elizabeth, in which she grants a pension to 
the Countess of Desmond. The wainscotting is 
covered with rich carvings, and the dark oak 
mantelpiece is very handsome, and rises to the 
height of the ceiling. Behind the wainscotting, in 
an adjoining room, supposed to be Ralegh’s bed- 
room, a quantity of curious old books were dis- 
covered a few years ago; probably part of his 
library, as he quotes from several of them in his 
“ History of the World.” ‘The house was owned by 
the late Sir John Pope Hennessy, who before his 
death acquired a very fine portrait of Ralegh, painted 
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of the far-famed “ Faerie Queene.” This poem was 
composed at Kilcolman Castle—which Spenser 
had acquired with certain forfeited estates of the 
Earl of Desmond—where also he had written 
several other poems, on the banks of the “ Muila 
fair and bright,” as he tells us. He makes many 
allusions to the lovely scenery, and expatiates upon 
the beauty of the “woods and forests which therein 
abound,” and describes the country as “ formerly of 
such wealth and goodness ” that the gods used to 
resort there for “ pleasure and for rest.” He tells 
us, however, in his biography, that no Irish were 
permitted to live on his estate, which did not tend 
to increase the goodwill of that oppressed people ; 
therefore, when the rebellion of 1598 broke out, he 
was obliged to fly to England, leaving his castle to 
be burned and his property plundered. 

From childish days, the chief fact which remains 
associated in our minds with Ralegh’s name is his 
introduction of the potato to our shores. This 
useful root was first planted in his garden at 
Youghal, and, it is said, much disgusted the care- 
taker thereof, who, on tasting the “apples,” found 
them anything but good eating. ‘The potato was im- 
ported from Virginia by the return expedition of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, July 1586. It was called in 
Virginia “ openawk,” and is mentioned by Herriott, 
a scientific man who accompanied Ralegh. Mr. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH'S HOL SE, YOUGHAL (WITH BAY WINDOW OF HIS STUDY) 


when he was mayor of Youghal. Sir John says: 
* All accounts agree in giving him a commanding 
presence, a handsome and well-proportioned figure, 
a forehead rather too high, and the lower part of 
his face, though partly hidden by the moustache 
and peaked beard, showing rare resolution.” 
Ralegh resided in Youghal during the years 
1588 and 1589, and was visited here by the poet 
Spenser, to whom he gave much advice and en- 
couragement ; also helping him in the publication 


Crofton Croker has nearly exhausted potato lore in 
his interesting article on the subject,' and men- 
tions many curious facts concerning their first 
introduction into Europe. It seems that there was 
a great prejudice against the worthy root at first. 
In 1662 we find a letter was read in the Royal 
Society recommending the culture of potatoes, and 
roots were distributed among the members. About 
1633 the potato found its way into Lancashire, 


1 ** Popular Songs of Ireland.” 
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through a vessel from Ireland which was wrecked 
in the North Moels.. They do not seem to have 
been known in Scotland until 1728 ; but they were 
extensively cultivated in the South of Ireland, and 
we find they are frequently alluded to in the Irish 
Hudibras. 
‘* That monstrous giant, Finn MacHeugle, 
Whose carcass buried in the meadows, 
Took up nine acres of pottadoes.” 


false notions. Parmentier, who had learned to 
appreciate the potato in the prisons of Germany, 
where he had been often confined to that food, 
seconded the views of the minister by a chemical 
examination of this root, in which he demonstrated 
that none of its constituents were hurtful. He did 
better still. ‘To give the people a relish for them, 
he cultivated them in the open fields, and in places 
very much frequented. He guarded them carefully 
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In France they were at first proscribed, as the people 
laboured under the singular delusion that they pro- 
duced leprosy. “It is difficult to believe,” says 
the learned Cuvier, “that a plant so innocent, so 
agreeable, so productive, that a root which requires 
so little trouble to be fit for food . . . should have 
required two centuries to overcome the most puerile 
prejudices. The English brought the potato into 
Flanders during the wars of Louis xiv,” continues 
Cuvier, “ it was thence spread, but very sparingly, 
over some parts of France, . . . and it was to be ex- 
pected that in a short time this new branch of sub- 
sistence would be spread over the kingdom, when 
some old physicians renewed against it the prejudices 
of the sixteenth century. It was no longer accused 
of producing leprosy, but fever. The scarcities had 
produced in the south certain epidemics which they 
thought proper to ascribe to the sole means which 
existed to prevent them. The Comptroller General 
was obliged, in 1770, to request the opinion of the 
faculty of medicine, in order to put an end to these 
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during the day only, and was happy 

when he had excited as much curi- 

osity as to induce the people to 

steal some of them during the night. 

He would have wished that the 

king, as we read of the emperors 
of China, had traced the first furrow of the field. 
His Majesty thought proper, at least, to wear a 
bunch of potato flowers at his button-hole in the 
midst of the court on a festival day. Nothing 
more was wanting to induce several great lords to 
plant this root. Parmentier wished likewise to en- 
gage the cooks of the great in the service of the 
poor, by inducing them to practise their skill on 
the potato, for he was well aware that the poor 
could not obtain potatoes in abundance, unless they 
could furnish the rich with an agreeable article of 
food. He informs us that he one day gave a dinner 
composed entirely of potatoes, with twenty different 
sauces, all of which gratified the palates of his 
guests. But the enemies of the potato, though re- 
futed in their attempt to prove it injurious to the 
health, did not consider themselves vanquished. 
They pretended that it injured the fields and ren- 
dered them barren. It was necessary therefore to 
answer this objection, and to consider the potato 
from an agricultural point of view. Parmentier 
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accordingly published in different forms everything 
regarding its cultivation and uses, even in fertilising 
the soil. He introduced the subject into philoso- 
phical works, into popular instructions, into journals, 
into dictionaries, into works of all kinds. During 
forty years he let slip no opportunity of recom- 
mending it. Hence,” continues Cuvier,“ the name 
of this salutary vegetable and the name of Par- 
mentier have become inseparable in the memory 
of the friends of humanity. Even the common 
people united them, and not always with gratitude. 
At a certain period of the Revolution it was pro- 
posed to give Parmentier some municipal place ; 
one of the voters opposed this proposal with fury. 
‘He will make us eat potatoes,’ said he, ‘it was 
he invented them.’” 


‘*¢ Sublime potatoes! that from Antrim’s shore 
To famous Kerry form the poor man’s store, 
The peasant’s noggin, or the rich man’s plate, 
Much prized when smoking from the steaming pot, 
Or in turf embers roasted crisp and hot. 
But to the real gourmand, the learned few, 
Most welcome steaming in an Irish stew.” 


Before we leave the Irishman’s favourite food, it 
may not be inappropriate to say a few words about 
his favourite beverage, which, however, can hardly 
be considered so innocent in its effects as the 
homely “ pratie.” Whisky was first made in Ireland 
about the fourteenth century, and is supposed to 
have had the most beneficial results in banishing 
leprosy, which was so prevalent at that time that 
leper houses were to be found all over the country. 
Hence this healing spirit was called agua vite, 
or water of life, which, translated into Irish, is 
usquebagh or uisge, from which word whisky is 
derived. Fynes Moryson mentions it with evident 
approval in his curious “ Itinery,” and says : “ It is 
t' e best in the world . . . because the mingling of 
Raysons, Fennell seede and other things, mitigating 
the heate and making the taste pleasant, makes it 
lesse inflame and yet refreshe the weake stomake.” 
But his righteous soul seems to have been greatly 
shocked at the way both men and women “use excesse 
therin,” even to the wives of lords “ who often drink 
till they be drunken.” Dr. Smith, in his “ History of 
Kerry,” intimates that the constant exercise the 
people of that country had, in travelling over the 
mountains, helped to counteract the evil habit 
they indulged in of drinking whisky. He gives 
an instance of this in a Mr. Daniel MacCarty, who 
died in 1751 in the 112th year of his age, 
leaving his fifth wife a widow. He drank for 
many of the last years of his life great quantities of 
whisky, etc., which he called “the naked truth,” 
and if, in compliance to other gentlemen, he drank 
claret or punch, he always took an equal quantity 
of spirits to qualify these liquors ; this he called “a 
wedge.” This curious old gentleman does not 
seem to have suffered from so many applications of 
“the naked truth,” however, as others might have 
done ; owing, most likely, to the excellent habit he 
had of taking a morning’s walk of eight or ten 
miles over the mountains, “with his greyhounds 
and finders.” 

But it was the poteen that was the true Irish- 
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man’s especial delight—partly, we imagine, from the 
sweetness of stolen pleasures ; as this illicit drink 
has a peculiar smoky taste, quite different from 
whisky that has been regularly and carefully dis- 
tilled. In the early part of the century there was 
an enormous traffic in poteen, and over 1,300 un- 
licensed whisky “stills” were seized in the short 
period of about four years. The exciseman had no 
time to be idle in those days, and endless were the 
lively little skirmishes and sudden surprisals which 
took place in suspected localities. Asa fire had 
to be kept up for several days, very lonely spots 
were chosen for the distilleries, generally among 
the mountains and almost inaccessible parts, and 
the blue curling smoke of the same was a sure 
sign for the vigilant stipendiaries of the law. Those 
persons, too, who grew barley fields were narrowly 
watched, and many were the ingenious devices 
used to elude their observing eyes. 

But we must come back to Youghal, from which 
whisky and the potato have led us into other regions. 
Another distinguished name connected with Youghal 
is that of Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork. 
He was of English birth, and was brought up for 
the law, “ but seeing that his employment would 
not raise a fortune,” he set out for Ireland, being a 
likely country for adventurous spirits. He landed 
at Dublin with all his earthly goods, which are soon 
enumerated, being about “£27 3s. in money, and 
two tokens which his mother had given him—viz., a 
diamoni ring and a bracelet of gold worth about 
£10; a taffety doublet cut with and upon taffety ; 
a pair of black velvet breeches laced ; a new Milan 
fustian suit laced and cut upon taffety ; two cloaks 
and competent linen and necessaries, with his 
rapier and dagger.” Ina few years he had acquired 
sO many estates that it aroused the suspicions of 
the Government. A representation was made to 
Queen Elizabeth, relating to the suspicious manner 
in which he had come into possession of these 
castles and abbeys, which led to his being suspected 
of having received Spanish money, as an informer 
to that much-hated country. He fled to England, 
but was captured and imprisoned for a short time. 
Through the influence of Essex, however, he was 
soon set at liberty, and actually appointed Clerk of 
the Council of Munster—an office which had been 
held before by the poet Spenser. Soon after this 
he purchased Lord Desmond’s estates from Sir 
Walter Ralegh, which, with many others, he took 
care to get confirmed to him by the Crown. He is 
said to have greatly advanced the interests of the 
English in Ireland, and he spent large sums on 
churches, almshouses, and free schools. But it is 
to be feared that his influence increased the bigotry 
of the English against thenative Irish. Over the gate- 
way of the town of Bandon (built by him) used to be 
inscribed these words : “ Jew, Turk, or Atheist may 
enter here, but not a Papist.” 

We have already mentioned the name of the 
Countess of Desmond in connection with Youghal. 
This wonderful old lady, according to all accounts, 
attained the remarkable age of a hundred and forty 
years, and seems to have been wonderfully active 
to the last, dying, indeed, from an accident, and 
not by any means of old age. Catherine, daughter 
of John Fitzgerald, Lord of Decies, was born in 
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1464, in the reign of Edward 1v. She married her 
kinsman, Thomas, who, on the murder of his brother, 
became tenth Earl of Desmond. Their married life 
seems to have been very happy. Youghal was their 
home, where their ancestors had been suzerains so 
long, and they erected a mansion for themselves 
near Trinity College. They had only one chiid, a 
daughter ; for Lord Desmond had lost his only son 
by a former marriage, from the plague. In 1532 
the aged Earl addressed a letter to Henry vim, in 
which he accepted the royal confirmation of his 
rank and inheritance, and tendered his allegiance. 
Soon after this he breathed his last, and was interred 
by the side of his son in the Franciscan Friary. 
Lady Desmond was in her seventieth year when 
she was thus left a widow. Her jointure was 
the castle and manor of Inchiquin, about five miles 
from Youghal, and here she took up her abode 
with her only daughter. The ruins of the castle 
are still to be seen, and give one the idea of 
enormous strength. ‘The aged Countess must have 
looked with troubled eyes at the deadly feuds 
being enacted in her family. Gerald, the then 
Earl of Desmond, having revolted against the 
Government, suffered the attainder of all his vast 
properties. A considerable portion of these estates 
were granted to Sir Walter Ralegh, as we have 
heard, including the castle of Inchiquin ; though 
there was a clause to the effect that Lady Desmond 
was to have her castle and jointure for her lifetime. 
Ralegh evidently was acquainted with her, as we 
gather from what he says in his “ Historie of the 
World.” Fynes Moryson also mentions her in 
his “ Itinery,” ‘‘as being able to go on foote four or 
five miles to the market town, and using weekly 
so to doe in her last yeeres.” Youghal was the 
market town for all the country round, and every 
Saturday a long stream of people were to be seen ; 
some driving in cattle, pigs, and poultry ; some 
going to buy their week’s provisions. The aged 
Countess was reduced to going on foot because her 
lands had been seized by English settlers, and, in 
spite of her remonstrances, her jointure was no 
longer being paid. Finding things getting worse 
instead of better, she determined to make a journey 
to the English Court, and throw herself on the 
generosity of James 1. One cannot but be struck 
with the spirit of the ancient dame ; travelling 
being a matter of danger and difficulty even to the 
young and strong in those days. She was ac- 
companied by her daughter, and they started on 
board a coasting vessel sailing between Youghal and 
Bristol. It is touching to think of the weary way 
from the latter place to London having to be accom- 
plished on foot, but the reduced state of their 
means would allow of no other mode of conveyance. 
At last the daughter, who was quite an old lady 
herself, seems to have broken down, as is described 
by Sidney, Earl of Leicester, in his “ Table Talk.” 
“This olde ladye . . . landingat Bristol, came on foote 
to London, being then so olde that her daughter 
was decrepit and not able to come with her, but 
was broughte in a littel carte, their poverty not 
allowing better means.” They created a great sen- 
sation on arriving at court, and one is glad to hear 
that their petition was granted, and the jointure 
secured to Lady Desmond for life. While in 
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London her portrait was painted. There have been 
many disputes as to who possesses this picture, as 
there are several of this remarkable lady in existence ; 
that belonging to Mr. Herbert of Muckross, though, 
is generally supposed to be the genuine one. The 
Countess here has a noble and fearless countenance, 
her clear grey eyes show great determination and 
spirit, and there are hardly those marks of great 
age in her appearance which one would expect to 
see. She wears a kind of hood on her head, her 
fur cloak is laced in front, and on her neck is a 
broad lace collar. The inscription runs _ thus : 
“Catherine, Countess of Desmond, as she ap 
peared at ye court of our Soveragne Lord King 
James in the present year a.d. 1614, and in the 
140th year of her age. ‘Thither she came from 
Bristol to seeke relief, ye house of Desmond having 
been ruined by attainder. She was married in the 
reign of King Edward 1v, and in the course of her 
long pilgrimage renewed her teeth twice. Her 
principal residence is at Inchiquin in Munster, 
whither she immediately proposeth (her purpose 
accomplished) incontinentlie to return. Laus Deo.” 
Bacon mentions Lady Desmond as an instance of 
longevity : “ She did dentize twice or thrice, casting 
her old teeth and others coming in their place.” 
She died soon after her return from London. 

It is sad to think how many of these old names 
have died out in Ireland ; or are wanderers in other 
countries, their castles in ruins, and their properties 
passed into other hands. ‘There are poor creatures 
to be found in their cabins who still cling to thei: 
worn and almost illegible title-deeds, to prove what 
they once were. The iniquitous penal laws of 
William 1's time disqualified Roman Catholics 
from holding any real estate ; thus many of the 
old families lost their properties, and it was only 
because in many cases the law was not carried 
out—or was evaded—that any of the original 
owners were left in possession. Burke tells a touch 
ing story of Sir Francis O’Neil, who was descended 
from the great Nial, the Milesian king of the fifth 
century. Sir Francis was evicted by his English 
landlord, his lease being void. After various struggles 
with straitened circumstances, he took a small cabin 
of four rooms, and kept a huckster’s shop and dairy. 
Here he was visited by Viscount O’Neil in 1778, 
who was descended from the same stock, and who 
promised his aid. The old man showed his noble 
visitor and relative the last remnants of better days, 
which he had carefully preserved : the silver cream 
ewer and tablespoon, with his crest of a hand hold 
ing a dagger ; the patent of his baronetcy and his 
pedigree, tracing his descent from the kings of 
Ireland ; and in a little outhouse he pointed out his 
broken-down carriage, on which could still be seen 
his coat of arms, emblazoned with the red hand of 
the O’Neils. 

It is very certain that Ireland had considerably 
advanced in civilisation, while her neighbours across 
the Channel were buried in barbarism. Her remote 
and isolated position excluded her from those bar 
baric invasions which destroyed so much of the 
knowledge of Southern Europe. The Venerable 
Bede tells us that her colleges bestowed gratuitous 
instruction upon literary foreigners, as well as upon 
her own sons, and thus became a great resort for 
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learned strangers who wished to pursue their studies 
in tranquillity. One of the greatest names among 
these was Johannes Erigena, the counsellor and pre- 
ceptor of Alfred the Great ; a profound theologian 
and philosopher. Mosheim writes on the subject : 
“ The philosophy and logic that were taught in the 
European schools in the ninth century scarcely 
deserved such honourable titles, and were liitle 
better than an empty jargon. There were, however, 
to be found in various places, particularly among 
the Irish, men of acute parts and extensive 
knowledge, who were perfectly well entitled to the 
appellation of philosophers. The chief of them was 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, a native of Ireland, the 
friend and companion of Charles the Bold.” It is 
to Erigena that we owe the origin of the system of 
Phrenology, the rudiments of which are to be found 
in some of his works. Irish universities were cele- 
brated all over Europe, and frequent allusions are 
made to them in contemporaneous literature. Sca- 
liger the younger writes : “Du temps du Charle- 
magne, deux cents ans aprés omnes ferd docti étoint 
ad Irelande.” The decline of literature in Ireland can 
easily be accounted for by the exterminating wars 
and bloodshed which followed her partial conquest 
by England, and, we may add, by that country 
forcing upon her in the first instance the Roman 
Catholic religion, which, when we reformed our 
own Church, we found had taken such a deep root 
in Ireland that it has been the chief cause of all the 
troubles in that “ distressful” country ever since. 
But there is still a great appreciation of literature 
and poetry among the Irish people, to an extent 
rarely met with among the same class in England. 
It used also to be no uncommon thing for a poor 
tattered peasant to be acquainted with the classics, 
and show a taste for mathematics which one would 
little expect. Indeed, there is a great aptitude in 
the Irish mind for the latter branch of learning,—as 
examples are frequently to be met with in the ragged 
little urchins one may converse with by the road- 
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side. It is a frequent experience in driving up the 
steep Kerry hills, for the carriage to be followed 
by bare-footed little fellows on the look-out for a 
chance penny, and who, on being asked really 
advanced questions in arithmetic and algebra, give 
generally surprisingly ready and correct answers. 

An old woman once gave an amusing answer 
rather telling against herself though—to a friend of 
the writer. It was at a Bible class, and the word 
“testimony” having puzzled her in the lesson, sh« 
asked what it meant. “ It means,” replied the lady, 
“that if you saw something taking place, and came 
and told me all about it, I should believe what you 
might say, as your ‘testimony.’” “Shure, m’lady, 
an’ ye wouldn’t be such an innocent,” was the tho 
roughly “ Irish” reply. Sometimes these witticisms 
rather surprise the uninitiated, as was the case 
with the well-known very prim and proper maiden 
lady, who, on her first visit to Dublin, rather diffi- 
dently asked a car-driver if he would take her to 
such and such a street, and was answered with 
‘Sure, me darlin’, and isn’t it all over the city en 
tirely I'll be drivin’ ye?” What might seem like 
impertinence, however, was only meant by honest 
Pat to signify his willingness to accede to her 
request. : 

But this is a digression from the days of yore at 
Youghal. We fear, however, we must bring our 
wanderings amongst the memories of these ancient 
times to a close. As we do so we fain would 
breathe a hope that Ireland may not be bereft of 
one of her most precious relics ; that Youghal may 
not have Sir Walter Ralegh’s house torn from it, as 
seems to be the desire of our enterprising cousins 
of the New World, in order that it may grace thei 
great “Fair.” Surely this fascinating old place, 
with its numberless and varied associations, ought 
to remain where it has rested for so long —for more 
than three hundred years—untouched and un- 
molested. 

GEORGINA M. SYNGE. 


TENNYSON, 


His song’s abounding, clear, and tranquil river 
Flows through the land, beneficently broad, 
Flows fertilising ; mirrors in its journey 
Whate’er pertains to our imperial race 

Of a most ancient Order’s pillared state, 
Time-tinted Custom, firm palatial Law, 
Reverend spires of hoar consoling Faith, 

And comfortable homes of wedded Peace 

On daisied lawn a-flower ; the grange, the glebe, 
The lordly park, where wander English girls, 
Beautiful, pure, in play linked, or with youths, 
Ruddy and stalwart, loyal gentlemen 

Of cleanly life, their lovers ; village maidens ; 


Bucolic men, dry humour in their talk. 
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; His flowing music haunts the murmuring grove, 
" Full-flowered meadow, fields alive with corn, 
\ The gentle hills and dewy vales we love, 
¢ Where dainty, delicate birdnotes meander, 

With lyric warble of the woodland rill. 
: More subtle-toned than bird, or rippling rill, 
: This human strain of Tennysonian song. 
‘ Our loveliest looser of brief flights of song, 
' Free-floater of toy navies of light ditty, 
ec Was he, on whose deep, ample-bosomed river 
yu Of clearest English undefiled there shine 
y; Barges richwrought from realms of old Romanco, 
fi Carrying goodly crews of armoured men, 
o With armour chased, enamelled in bright hues, 
ms Fair dames in samite raimented ; the knights 
ti- Have port of heroes ; holy fires illume 
to Their eyes, on quests ideal bound behold ! 
ith Guinevere, Arthur, Galahad ; and poised 
“ Over fantastic gold of dragon-prows 
” A wondrous Vision, like the Holy Grail ! 
ve But these there follow gallant ships that sail, 

Or steam, from English harbours proudly launched, 
at In the full searching light of History, 
yur With scarlet clothed, and blue ; their companies 
ent Show mettle high, indomitable ; aims 
uld Heroic throned on homely weathered faces 
he Of soldier, sailor, who hath greatly dared 
as For England ; grand as any Lancelot, 
ins Or Arthur, knights, who loom through mists of time, 
rei! And myth colossal. Ah! what glows of colour, 
Ace, As from deep-burning airs of orient, 
ight Emblazoning the limpid lapse of song ! 
= Dream-figures from the legendary past, 


Awake to our new Merlin’s waving wand, 
E. And forms familiar of fair famous women 
Are mirrored lifelike in the magic glass, 
Each at the flowering moment of her fate, 
The soul-disciosing hour of her career. 
But now Night falls, and starlight flickers cool 
Upon the stream ; some piercing tragic cry 
From sorrow-rended, living human heart 
Disturbs that even flow of the wan water, 
And some far sound of rapids breaks the calm. 
Then wails a dirge of solemn measured woe, 
And wildered question ; yon dark Infinite, 
With subtly-woven mysteries of cloud, 
Descends within the bosom of the wave, 
And hallowed Wisdom finds her dwelling there, 
Pale twilight dawns, as of a rising moon, 
While Faith uplifts faint pinions of the dirge, 
That drooped so wearily—the moon hath risen 
Upon our Bard’s last slumber! lo! how grand 
He lies, pale marble, warrior gone to rest, 
Black-bearded, stately-featured, lofty-browed, 
The long life-battle fought, the victory won. 


RODEN NOEL. 
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WHITTIER IN HIS STUDY. 


OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, the Ameri- 
] can poet lately gathered to his fathers, is not 
known to the mass of British people half so 
well as he deserves to be. Nearly all readers on 
this side of the Atlantic know the stirring ballad of 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” which reveals so pathetically 
how the picturesque and chivalric side of war may 
reach the hearts of those sober “ Friends,” who yet 
resolutely withhold themselves from all participation 
in it. Again, the melancholy grace of Whittier’s 
“ Maud Miiller,” who 


“€ took up the burden of life again, 
Saying only ‘It might have been !’” 


has commended her story to many. But there the 
general knowledge of Whittier and his work is too 
apt to end. Yet those who only know the stirring 
or the pensive ballad do not know the true signifi- 
cance and value of Whittier’s genius. It is the 
concentrated voice of those thousands of good and 
thoughtful people by whom this world of ours is 
withheld from dire confusion and calamity —even 
as the five righteous men would have sufficed to 


save Sodom—people who see in adverse circum 
stance only that which is to be accepted and over- 
come ; who will call no wrong right, nor cease to 
testify against it, however unpopular such testimony 
may be ; who find their pleasure in daily work, in 
the joys of human affection, and in the charms of 
nature, and who, when the clouds of doubt and 
difficulty darken, seek no human comforter, but 
by patient continuance in well-doing await the rc 
vealing of the Divine Will, and finally earn the beati 
tude, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

Whittier was born in 1807, on the little home 
stead which had been bought with six hundred 
dollars, at Haverhill, Mass. His parents were 
New England “ Friends,” or what are commonly 
called “Quakers,” that sect which in suffering perse- 
cution, learned, not retaliation, but mercy, and have 
ever been the foremost friends of the prisoner, the 
slave, and all the oppressed. Therefore the poet 
was bred up under the convictions that, though 
good men may be found among soldiers, yet war 
is in itself antichristian, and that all the wronged 
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and oppressed of every nation and kindred should 
find a friend and a helper in every man who calls 
himself a Christian. He was bred up, too, in the 
constant endeavour to look to the realities of things, 
and to escape from the mere glamour cast by wealth 
or rank or genius. 

Deep religious feeling and dauntless assertion of 
the rights of conscience may be said to have been 
in Whittier’s very blood. Apart from his Quaker 
ancestry, he had family connections with the 
Huguenots,—the name “Greenleaf” having, it is 
said, been anglicised from “ Feuilleverte.” Yet 
despite all this, in his remoter lineage we find the 
figure of a dissolute and disgraced man, and, oddly 
enough, the poet undoubtedly inherited the hand- 
some face and tall stature of this unhappy forefather ! 
Had Whittier developed as a Byron or an Edgar 
Allan Poe, doubtless a certain school of “ modern 
thinkers ” would have sought to excuse him on the 
score of fatal heredity, and would not have been 
slow to blame “the rigid surroundings ” of his youth 
for intensifying a wild nature by seeking to curb 
it! But Whittier gave no such occasion for the 
enemy to blaspheme. He was true to all that was 
best in his parentage and his breeding, and Pro- 
vidence provided him with a fit stage whereon to 
prove his mettle ! 

The first giant he had to fight was that which 
meets sO many young lives—Poverty. There was 
nothing for him to dread in its simplicity or even its 
hardships. There might be few books to read, but 
he made the most of what there were. His mind 
was of that healthy constitution which fitted him 
to assimilate all wholesome nourishment, and his 
mental hunger was unspoiled by any artificial 
cramming. For minds as well as for bodies, it is 
often well to rise from a feast with a good appetite ! 
A wandering tramp, a Scotchman, sheltered and 
fed one afternoon by Whittier’s parents, rewarded 
their hospitality by reciting Burns’s “ Bonny Doon,” 
“Highland Mary,” and “Auld Lang Syne ;” and 
soon after, possibly as sequence to what may have 
been much talked over in the little circle, Whittier’s 
schoolmaster brought him a copy of Burns’s poems. 
Thus he learned to recognise the poetic side of his 
homely daily life. As he himself tells us : 


‘*T woke to find the simple truth 
Of fact and feeling better 
Than ali the dreams that held my youth 
A still repining debtor. 


Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 
Of loving knight and lady, 

When farmer boy and barefoot girl 
Were wandering there already? 


I saw through all familiar things 
The romance underlying : 

The joys and griefs that plume the wings 
Of Fancy, skyward flying.” 


In later years his own “Snowbound” gives a 
beautiful picture of the “ plain living and high think- 
ing” possible in lowly places. In them, indeed, 
the poet’s heart could have found all it wanted. 
But his mind presently began to beat against its 
Harrower limitations. Yet never for a moment 
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does he seem to have bewailed himself as one of 
the “disinherited "—or even to have dreamed of 
seeking a patron or any similar adventitious aid. 
If he wanted to go to an “ Academy,” then he must 
get a little money to do so. As his father’s farm 
servant knew how to make and mend _ shoes, 
young Whittier learned this industry from him 
and applied its earnings to his desired object. All 
of which is a pattern of direct, straightforward 
purpose, which, if more generally applied, would 
render unnecessary many of the world’s most senti 
mental repinings ! 

There seems to be a shadowy consciousness of 
some romance in those young years of Whittier’s life. 
Perhaps we shall know its history when his biography 
is completely told. ‘There are two traces of early 
love in his verse. One is in “School Days,” the 
other tells of a somewhat later period, and ap 
parently of another person (though this cannot be 
made clear without the exact dates at which both 
poems were written). This is called 


* MY PLAYMATE, 
** The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear : 
The sweetest and the saddest day 
It seemed of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home, 

And took with her the laaghing spring, 
The music and the bloom, 


She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine: 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


She left us in the bloom of May: 
The constant years told o’er 
Their seasons with as sweet May morns— 


But she came back no more! 


I walk, with noiseless feet, the round 
Of uneventful years : 

Still o’er and o’er I sow the sprirg 
And reap the autumn ears. 


O playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trecs o'er it lean. 

And still the pines of Ramoth Wood 
Are moaning like the sea 

The moaning of the sea of change 


Between myself and thee.” 


That is all: there are no other indications in 
Whittier’s poetry of any personal feelings of this type. 
He lived and died unmarried, though all his habits 
were of the most domestic type. 

Surviving schoolfellows of the poet say that verses 
of his, written on his slate, used to be passed about 
the schoolroom, that these were generally of a 
playful nature, and that so far from calling any at 
tention to them, he always suppressed their circula- 
tion when he found it out. They speak of him as a 
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tall, good-natured lad, whose favour was always re- 
garded as highly creditable to those who earned it. 
His first appearances in print were in sundry small 
local papers : but the earliest poem preserved is one 
called “The Deity,” written when he was nineteen, 
and issued in the paper edited by William Lloyd 
Garrison, with whom he was subsequently closely 
associated in personal friendship, literary work, and 
in strenuous anti-slavery effort. 

Words like these gave heart and encouragement 
in darkest times : 


** Patience, friends}! The human heart 
Everywhere shall take our part, 
Everywhere for us shall pray : 
On our side are nature’s laws, 
And God’s life is in the cause 
That we suffer for to-day, 


Well to suffer is divine : 
Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign ‘* ENDURE,” 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears 
Is the victor’s garland sure.” 


He advocated the cause of the slaves in Conven- 
tion, and in the Massachusetts Legislature. He 
worked for them in the Anti-Slavery Society’s office 
and on the staff of any newspaper which would es- 
pouse theircause. He was mobbed in the streets : 
he was insulted as having been “a cobbler.” At 
his own expense he published a pamphlet entitled 
‘Justice and Expediency.” By this time his father 
was dead, and he had left the old homestead at 
Haverhill and removed with his mother and sisters 
to Amesbury, which remained his home to the end. 
They took up their abode in a little one-storeyed 
house in Friend Street. Whittier earned a modest 
salary for his editorial work, and the women of his 
family “economised” During all this period he 
received nothing for any poems, indeed he says 
himself, “‘ my too pronounced views on slavery made 
my name too unpopular for a publisher’s use.” 

Yet his works all show that there was nothing 
of the mere “faddist” in him. It was for great 
principles that he was enthusiastic, and so his words 
will ring true as long as one wrong remains un- 
righted! The African slave in the United States 
of America was the nearest sufferer, and whom he 
could best serve. But the poor red Indian also had 
his sympathy, whether manipulated and betrayed 
as in “* Magg Megone,” or peacefully sleeping under 
the Funeral-tree of the “ Sokokis,” where 


‘** TIeaven hath angels watching round 
The Indian’s lowliest forest mound 
And ¢hey have made it holy ground,” 


or coming back as in “ The Fountain ” to gaze wist- 
fully on the scenes whence his race had vanished for 
ever, or as in that most touching story of all, “ The 
Truce of Piscataqua,” where tenderness and faith- 
ful memory for once break through the haughty 
silence of the Indian nature. Quaker as Whittier 
was, he yet had affinities with Kossuth and Gari- 
baldi, and historically, his heart was not with pic- 
turesque queens and conquerors, but with defeated 
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Toussaint L’Ouverture, with the hunted Vaudois, 
with the persecuted Quakers, and the poor old 
women who were burned as witches at Salem ! 

He who espouses the cause of the oppressed will 
always soon find himself among them. He finds 
all who are not with him are against him. He is 
parted from many of the joys and ministries of life 
because they are seized by those whose hands are 
red with innocent blood and with whom he dares 
not share. 

We are now ia some danger of forgetting all about 
slavery save its horrors for the slaves themselves. 
We are less sensible of the terrible social results 
growing from the moral blindness and obliquity 
which, like all evils, it entailed on the community 
which tolerated it. At a great for-slavery meeting 
held at Charleston in 1835, “ clergy of all denomina- 
tions attended in a body, lending their sanction 
to the proceedings, and adding by their presence to 
the impressive character of the scene.” This drew 
from Whittier an impassioned protest, ending thus: 


‘* Woe to the priesthood ! woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
Perverting, darkening, changing, as they go, 
The searching truths of God! 


Their glory and their might 
Shall perish. and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 

Of a world’s liberty. 


Gop speed the moment on 
When wrong shall cease, and Liberty and Love 
And Truth and Right throughout the earth be known 
As in their home above.” 


Papers “ written or printed touching the subject 
of slavery” were excluded from the United States 
Post Office, and so far-seeing and so searching was 
the determination to crush out anything which 
might stir public feeling on behalf of the slave, that 
in a re-issue as a prayer-book frontispiece of Ary 
Scheffer’s noble picture, “ Christus Consolator,” the 
foreground figure of the black man was 


** Grubbed smoothly out, 
To mar no more the exercise devout 
Of sleck Oppression kneeling down to pray.” 


It is related that on one occasion a slave-dealer 
ia New Orleans actually recommended the woman 
he was selling as “a good Christian!” Small 
wonder that such an incident evoked from Whittier 
a storm of fiery lines which prove what a power ol 
passionate energy was held in check by his Quaker 
creed and its inculcated calm. Some of the verses 
scorch themselves into the memory. Out of the 
fifteen we can quote only four: 


*«* A Christian! going, gone! 
Who bids for God’s own image? for His grace 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won? 


My God! can such things be? 
Hast Thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 
Unto Thy weakest and Thy humblest one 
Is even done to Thee? 
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In that sad victim then, 
Child of Thy pitying leve, I see Thee stand— 
Once more the jest word of a mocking band 
Bound, sold, and scourged again ! 


A Christian up for sale! 
Wet with her blood your whips, o’ertask her frame, 
Maxe her life loathsome with your wrong and shame, 
Her patience shall not fail!” 


This withering sarcasm may well be recalled at 
a season when Christianity is in danger of being 
judged by its misrepresentations rather than its 
reality, and thus, of being thrust aside as an enemy 
by the very people who should be first to take it as 
leader and friend ! 

We have had to recall these dark passages of 
modern history because they formed part of Whit- 
tier’s life, and we know that he always regarded his 
struggles in them as his best work, even as it was 
his most costly. He describes his existence at 
this period as 


** A weary work of tongue and pen, 
A long harsh strife with strong-willed men.” 


There were times of despair, when he tells us: 


** Maddened by Earth’s wrong and evil, 
‘Lord !’ I cried in sudden ire, 
‘From Thy right hand clothed with thunder, 
Shake the bolted fire!’ 


Love is lost and faith is dying : 
With the brute, the man is sold: 

And the dropping blood of labour 
Hardens into gold. 


ITere the dying wail of Famine, 
There the battle’s groan of pain: 
And, in silence, smooth-faced Mammon 
Reaping men like grain. 


*Where is God, that we should fear Him?’ 
Thus the earth-born Titans say : 
‘God! if Thou art living, hear us!’ 


Thus the weak ones pray.” 


And at other seasons spoke the insinuating 
voice of a more subtle temptation : 


“Why urge the long unequal fight, 
Since Truth has fallen in the street, 
Or lift anew the trampled light, 


Quenched by the heedless million’s feet ? 


Give o’er the thankless task: forsake 
The fools who know not ill from good: 
Eat, drink, enjoy thy own, and take 
Thine ease among the multitude. 


Live out thyself: with others share 
Thy proper life no more: assume 
The unconcern of sun and air 
For life or death, or blight or bloom.” 


But in the poet’s loyal heart he could always 
“hear a voice reply” : 


“* Thy task may well seem over hard 

Who scatterest in a thankless soil 

Thy life as seed, with no reward 
Save that which Duty gives. to Toil. 

Yet do thy work: it shall succeed 
In thine, or in another's day : 

And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 


Faith shares the future’s promise : Love's 
Self-offering is a triumph won : 

And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun. 


Hast thou not, on some week of storm, 
Seen the sweet Sabbath breaking fair, 

And cloud and shadow, sunlit, form 
The curtains of its tent of prayer? 


So haply when thy task shaii end, 
The wrong shall lose itself in right, 

And all thy weekday darkness blend 
With the long Sabbath of the light.” 


At other times, even in the thick of the conflict, 
the poet could sing ina strain of patient faith, which 
comes to us with a greater pathos than a groan or 
a sob : 

** As o’er his furrowed fields which lie 
Beneath a coldly dropping sky, 
Yet chill with winter’s melted snow, 
The husbandman goes forth to sow, 


Thus, Freedom, on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy seed we cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain 
To swell the germ and fill the grain, 


. . . . . . 


It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field ; 
Nor ours to hear on summer eves, 


The reaper’s song among the sheaves, 


Yet where our Duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done!” 


Sometimes, as in the exquisite “Last Walk 
in Autumn,” he could even strike an exultant 
harp : 

** Better to stem with heart and hand 

The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 

Of God’s occasions drifting by! 

Better with naked nerve to bear 

The needles of this goading air, 

Than, in the lap of sensual ease, ferego 
The godlike power to do, the g dlike aim to knov 


But Whittier was destined to see in his country 
the triumph of the principles for which he had so 
long contended. ‘That triumph was not finally 
brought about, as he would have had it, by peaceful 
persuasion producing conscientious conviction, 
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but by the terrible American Civil War (1861-65), 
when 
‘© A redder sea than Egypt’s wave 
Was piled and parted for the slave.” 

Nothing did more to awaken the national 
conscience on the subject of slavery than Mrs. 
Stowe’s story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
Whittier’s stirring lyrics. It has been said that 
“‘many a political time-server who was proof against 
Garrison’s hottest denunciations and Phillip’s most 
stinging invectives, quailed before Whittier’s smiting 
rhymes. . He roused, condensed, and elevated 
the public sentiment against slavery.” 

Our dates show us that the poet was a man nigh 
sixty years of age before he was released from 
perpetual conflict for a great cause. Yet it is hard 
to over-estimate the value of the purely poetic and 
imaginative work that he has done. Surely the 
poet can never be the less because the man is 
more ! 
in practice, as by theory, Whittier held that 


** Tle who wanders widest, lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils, 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noon-day air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the call to prayer! 


The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind: 
Krom his lone sweet-brier Persian Hafiz smiles, 
And Rome’s Cathedral awe is in his woodland aisles.” 


His “ Snowbound,” produced in 1866, a poem 
descriptive of his own early family life amid the 
hardships and happiness of a poor farmhouse, has 
been called a New England idyl worthy to rank 
with the Sicilian pastorals of Theocritus. It made 
him at once a national poet. It is as dear to the 
New England reader as the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” is to the Scottish peasant. His artless 
genius has always dealt with the incidents and 
places familiar to the man, and, like the greatest 
poets of old, hehas dwelt among his own people and 
has not wandered to and fro about the earth to study 
character or discover romance, his reward being 
that he has repeatedly struck that chord of nature 
which makes us all akin. Dom Pedro, the earnest 
and ill-requited Emperor of Brazil, is said to have 
regarded “ Barbara Frietchie ” as the finest poetical 
expression of heroic female patriotism, and to 
have been in the habit of repeating it to his court 
and to guests in his family circle. Some critics 
consider that Whittier’s work reaches its high- 
water mark in the dramatic intensity of the ballad 
of “Cassandra Southwick.” Again, “ Skipper Ire- 
son’s Ride” isa well-known favourite. There has 
been some debate as to the “ fact” underlying this 
poem. Old residents at Marblehead say that they 
remember a decrepit old man going about selling 
fish, who, it was whispered, had been the hero of 
this tale of crime and repentance. Be that as it 
may, Whittier has given the incident of the cruel 
skipper’s punishment a vivid reality which many a 
“true story” lacks. We can see his captors,— 
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** Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair.” 


We hear the village windows fly up and the fresh 
voices ever swelling the angry chorus. And then 
we hear the doomed skipper’s cry : 


‘* Hate me and curse me—I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the dead ! 


We feel the recoil of the crowd : 


‘* Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea, 
Said ‘God has touched him !—why should we?’ 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
‘ Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run,’ 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, = 
Half-scorn, half-pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 
And left him alone with his shame and sin.” 


Whittier would not have been more of a poet had 
he been less of a man, but there seems little doubt 
that he might have won a higher literary reputation. 
If he had not written in the white heat of feeling, he 
would have polished more. If he had thought to 
please rather than to serve, he would often have 
chosen different subjects for his muse. But in his 
view, the end of art is the glory of God. This could 
not recommend him to that school of criticism 
which instinctively ignores or condemns whatever 
literary work has a practical or a spiritual aim. 
Whittier was not blind to the tendencies of this 
form of censorship. “I have no complaint for lack 
of commendation,” he said, “ but I don’t like to have 
the praise bestowed only on the unmoral and the 
non-religious pieces.” 

Whittier’s mother died in 1858 (before the Civil 
War). His sister Elizabeth survived till 1866. It 
is said that “Snowbound ” was written beside her 
invalid couch. It must be noted therefore that 
little of the joy of success and fame came to him 
until his home was empty. 

Elizabeth Whittier seems to have been a charm- 
ing woman, unlike her brother in personal ap- 
pearance, and lively and talkative where he was 
dignified and taciturn. She had all the playful 
humour often found in innocent, grave-living people, 
and she extracted plenty of fun from the pilgrims who 
came to do homage to her brother’s genius. In 
after years a worthy woman who kept house a while 
for the poet grew very impatient of those “ pilgrims.” 
She either knew nothing of her master’s literary 
position, or was quite incapable of appreciating it, 
for she asked severely whether all these people were 
relatives, or came on business. The poet said “no” 
to both suggestions. Whereupon, with increasing 
severity and significance, she remarked that sl 
did not know what they came for. To which 
Whittier, in telling the story, slily rejoined, “Neither 
did I.” 

Some of those pilgrims must have been comical 
enough, though it is to be hoped that few were so 
ingenuous as two little boys who arrived one day 
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saying they had recently called on Longfellow, and 
as he had died soon after, they thought it best in 
Whittier’s case to lose no time, lest it should be too 
late ! 

The little house at Amesbury had been much 
enlarged and improved as years went on, especially 
by a large room which was added to the poet’s study, 
and called “the garden room,” because it looked 
thereon. It was the general meeting-room of the 
family, had an open fireplace, a few pictures, and 
enlarged, well-filled book-shelves. After the death 
of his mother, aunt, and sister Elizabeth, and the 
marriage of a niece, Whittier did not always live at 
Amesbury, but spent much of his time with other 
relatives in Danvers, near Boston, sometimes win- 
tering in that city itself. But he always retained the 
old Amesbury home, and had expressed a wish to 
die there—a desire that was not gratified, since the 
end of his prolonged life came at last rather sud- 
denly while he was visiting his old friend Miss Gove, 
the descendant of a famous Puritan stock, in her old 
house among its elms in the poet’s beloved summer 
resort of Hampton, round which are grouped so 
many of his ballads, notably his “ Wreck of River- 
mouth ” and * The New Wife and the Old.” His 
connection with the place was of an almost heredi- 
tary nature. That portentous ancestor of his, whose 
sad story seems the only blot on the poet’s genealogy, 
was the first settled minister of the town, coming 
there in 1638, and himself changing its Indian 
appellation of Winnicumet to its present English 
name. 

Whittier had spent the summer in Miss Gove’s 
house, and one who passed a week with him there, 
only a few days before his fatal illness, was surprised 
to mark his activity and good health. Again and 
again he said that he had not enjoyed a summer so 
much for fifteen years, adding as one reason that 
“during the first weeks of my stay not a single pilgrim 
found me out, and I have had only personal friends 
around me.” His loving companions noted that he 
was particularly inclined to dwell on the past, tell- 
ing most interesting boyish experiences, a touching 
thread of tenderness underlying all the fun. Hour 
after hour, his changing face aglow with feeling, he 
would talk of his beloved mother, of his sisters, of 
his uncle Moses, and of his “ blessed aunt Mercy ” 
(all known and dear to the readers of “Snow- 
bound”). Then from reminiscences he would 
suddenly turn to some vital question of to-day, 
some great moral issue, with occasional allusions to 
literature and art. One who had been long accus- 
tomed to his rare conversation, records that she felt 
she was making his acquaintance anew, and realised 
afresh the immense vitality of the man. 

He narrated how in Newburyport he had once 
been mobbed at an open anti-slavery meeting. “It 
was not,” said he, “‘a cultivated Boston mob” (he had 
€xperienced all varieties !) but a gathering of row- 
dies and half-grown boys who threw missiles at us.” 
He had hurried away, as he expressed it, “at an 
undignified trot, accompanied by a clergyman, one 
of the few who dared to attend an anti-slavery 
meeting at that time.” When they were at a safe 
distance from their persecutors, the poet had said to 
his companion, “I am surprised that we should be 
mobbed in a quiet Puritan city. I thought New- 
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buryport was a pious place.” The clergyman laid 
his hand on the poet's shoulder and said: 

“Young man, when you've lived as long as I 
have, you will know how much easier it is to be 
tous than to be good.” 

In connection with the poet’s death at Hampton, 
it is worth quoting a few lines from his poem 
“Hampton Beach,” written many years before, 
and which under the circumstances seem almost 
prophetic. He sits upon his beloved sea-shore, 
and sings : 


** Good-bye to pain and care! I take 
Mine ease to-day : 
Here where these sunny waters break, 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts away. 


I draw a freer breath—I seem 
Like all I see 
Waves in the sun—the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam 
And far-oft sails which flit before the south wind free. 


So, when Time’s vail shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise and with the vastness crow; 


And all we shrink from now may seem 
No new revealing : 
Familiar as our childhood stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream, 
The love and cherished past upon the new life stealing. 


Serene and mild the untried light 
May have its dawning : 
And as in summer’s northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of Time blend with the soul’s new morning.’ 


The poet’s last illness was only of three days’ 
duration. It was but the quiet sinking out of life 
of one who had lived well for more than eighty-five 
years. His nearest relatives and oldest friends stood 
about his bed. He was conscious of the approach 
ing end, and thanked his attendants. “ Nobody 
could do better—but it is of no use—that is all that 
can be done.” Among his last articulate words 
was the characteristic sentence “ Love—to—the 
world-——” He died in the dawning of September 7. 
The watchers by his side saw the brightening light 
in the sky, and would fain have shut it out lest it 
should disturb him, but by a faint motion of his 
hand he restrained them. He had long suffered 
from insomnia, and had loved the dawn as do those 
who have passed weary nights, and so in the light of 
that last dawn he entered rest. 

It was as if he lived out to the full what he had 
written in “ My Psalm,” and “ My Triumph,” and 
“The Eternal Goodness.” His last happy weeks 
and his peaceful ending can be described in no 
words so well as in his own, in these poems which 
everybody should learn by rote, in hopeful faith 
that the day will come when each shall know them 
by heart ! 

The poet had kept up all his keen outside 
interests to the end. In his room, beside his Bibie, 
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they found a copy of Lucy Larcom’s last book, 
“The Unseen Friend,” and an wafinished letter in 
which he spoke of it as her “ best work.” 

The poet’s remains were carried back to the old 
Amesbury home. People walked thirty miles to 
take a last look at his face. It is said that over 
six thousand people passed through the chamber 
where he lay in death. 

A funeral service, after the custom of the Friends, 
was held in front of the house, under the old garden 
trees. ‘ The old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, of every occupation and every class, little 
children and grey-haired men, moved as by one 
impulse to pay a last tribute to Whittier.” Beside 
the famous critic Stedman stood two little “barefoot 
boys.” 

Then the poet’s remains were borne to their last 
resting place in the Friends’ section of the neighbour- 
ing cemetery. His was the last grave of the house- 
hold group. The family of the idyl “ Snowbound ” 
were reunited. 

In personal appearance Whittier was over six 
feet in height, slender, but straight as an arrow. 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER VIL. THE WOODEN CROSS, 


ELEASED ina manner so much beyond his 
hopes, Jack lost no time in betaking himself 
to the house, where he found all quiet and 

himself alone in possession. He had every reason 
to congratulate himself on the success of his 
scheme ; yet he knew he was not out of the wood. 
Child as he was, he saw that the woman, finding 
herself robbed in that place, must lay the blame on 
him ; and in his dread of what would happen when 
the pair returned, he found it impossible to remain 
still a moment, but wandered from front to back, 
and kitchen to stairs, expecting yet dreading the 
first sound of their approach. When it came he 
crouched in the chimney corner and held his breath, 
waiting for the storm to break. 

And there the woman found him when she 
entered. She had not expected to see him, and 
she started violently, for nothing her companion 
had urged had availed in the least to shake her 
belief in the child’s dark powers. His pale face 
and huddled form and his odd and elfish position, 
as she came upon him, in the shadowy corner only 
served to confirm and support it. She shrank 
away without a word, and busied herself at the 
back of the house, until the boy finding himself 
free from attack took heart of grace, and little by 
little emerged from his retreat. 

He could not understand how he had escaped 
suspicion and punishment, but the fact was 
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He had a high forehead, and dark, flashing eyes. 
His earlier portraits show a vivid, alert face, with 
an expression which has been interpreted as “ Lord, 
here am I; send me.” His later pictures have 
an aspect of peace and spiritual elevation. He 
dressed in the Quaker fashion, and retained 
Quaker customs of speech. He loved long walks, 
was a pleasant and companionable neighbour, but 
held aloof from petty local interests. It is said 
that he was colour-blind, and, however this may be, 
we have it under his own hand, in a letter written 
in 1883, “I don’t know anything of music, not one 
tune from another.” He always talked by preference 
on subjects not literary. He could scarcely be per 
suaded to speak of his own writings even to his 
dearest intimates. Yet he was most appreciative of 
the work of others. 

“His poems we can understand, though we're 
not book folks,” said a New England farmer in 
whose house the poet had stopped for a night or 
two ; “he’s just as natural and like folks as can be, 
Whittier is.” 

Perhaps we cannot close with a higher tribute. 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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F “‘ FRANCIS CLUDDE,” ETC. 


« 


He wanted no 
Assured of his brother’s safety, and de 


enough, and his spirits soon rose. 
reasons. 
lighted to think that he had contributed to it, he 
could scarcely restrain the impulse that would have 
had him hunt Frank out and share his joy with 


him. Fortunately, he did restrain it, however ; for 
during the rest of the day he was the unconscious 
object of the strictest watchfulness. Wherever he 
went and whatever he did, his steps were dogged 
and his actions noted, though he did not perceive 
it himself. The woman, by an immense effort, hid 
her fears, while Gridley, balanced between terrors 
and fits of rage which became at times ungovern- 
able, had the prudence to shun the object of his 
hatred, and leave the task of surveillance to her. 

Accordingly, the child remained in_ perfect 
ignorance. He went about his small and—to the 
adult mind—incomprehensible employments in his 
own small fashion ; playing here and there, and 
presently rendering the woman’s task more easy |) 
the completeness with which he gave himself up to 
rehearsing the morrow’s plan. Mistress Gridley 
found him continually slipping away, and as often 
stalked him into corners, where she soon learned 
that he had something hidden about him—son 
thing which he took out when he was alone, and 
put away stealthily on her approach. 

The woman’s covetous spirit took fire afresh 
at this discovery, and for the moment overcame 
her fears. Her eyes began to burn, her cheek 
grew hot. When he sauntered away again, she 
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watched him secretly, and by-and-by marked him 
down ina corner of the fold where the wall was 
highest. ‘There she saw him sit down with his 
back to the house and his face to the wall, and, 
taking something, which she could not see, from 
his clothes, begin to toy with it, stooping over it, 
and caressing it with the utmost devotion. 

She did not doubt that the thing he fondled in 
this strange fashion was the treasure of which he 
had robbed her by his arts ; and in a transport of 
anger she slipped out of the house by the back 


door, and, making a circuit, stole up to the corner, 
keeping on the farther side of the wall. When she 
reached the place she paused and listened, crouching 
low that he might not see her. The child was 
muttering softly to himself—muttering some mono- 
tonous unintelligible jargon, which in her ears 
could be nothing but a charm. The woman 
shuddered at the thought, but still she persisted. 
Cautiously raising her eyes above the level of the 
wall, she got a sight of the object he was crooning 
over. It was neither gold nor cup nor treasure, 
but a strange-looking cross of wood ! 

Mistress Gridley shrank away, trembling in every 


limb. The sight confirmed all her apprehensions. 
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She hurried back to the house. But in the excite- 
ment of the pursuit she had not noticed the change 
in the sky, which had grown in the last few moments 
dark and overcast. The first peal of the tempest, 
therefore, surprised her as she retreated. Startled 
and affrighted, she looked up and saw the black 
canopy impending over her head ; with a cry, she 
crouched still lower, as if she might in that way 
escape the wrath she had invoked. Her nerves 
were so shaken that she never doubted the child 
had brought this sudden storm upon her, and even 


LORDS DOING 


when it did her no harm, when it resolved itself 
into the most ordinary phenomenon and descended 
in sheets of rain, while the mountains clothed 
themselves in mist, and the moor streamed at a 
hundred pores—even then, though she had seen 
such a storm a hundred times and knew its every 
aspect, she still quailed. A terror of great dark 
ness was upon her. She dared no longer meet the 
child’s eyes, but sat in the farthest corner of the 
room, furtively watching him; while the eaves 
dripped outside, and the cold light of a wet 
summer evening stole across the moor. 

When he was gone to bed and his eye withdrawn 


from her, she felt more at ease. But her discom 
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posure was still so great that Simon and Luke must 
have remarked it when they returned, if they had 
not been themselves full of an anxiety which oc- 
cupied their minds to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

“This rain!” Simon cried, as he shook out 
his dripping cloak on the floor and turned to take 
a last look through the open door. “Who would 
have foreseen it? Who would have foreseen it, I 
say, this morning? Never did sky look better. 
Yet if it goes on through the night they will scarcely 
get the guns over the hills by this road. The 
General will be late.” 

“Tt grows more heavy,” Luke answered moodily, 
looking out over the other’s shoulder. 

** Ay, and the clouds are low,” Simon assented. 
**T never knew rain more sudden in my life, nor, 
surely, more untimely. ‘There is many a man will 
be damp to-night and march the slower to-morrow. 
Heaven grant it hinders the malignants also !” 

“The wind is westerly,” Luke answered shrewdly. 
“T doubt it.” 

Simon shrugged his shoulders as sharing the 
doubt, and would have closed the door. But at 
that moment his wife, who had already risen from 
her seat, laid her hand on his arm. The hand 
trembled. The woman’s eyes were glittering, her 
cheeks white. “Simon!” she said, peering into 
his face, and speaking in a tone of suppressed 
excitement, “ what is it—this storm? Whom does 
it hinder? What does it matter? What was it 


you were saying about it ?’ 


does it matter, and whom does it 
hinder ?” the man answered fiercely. “It hinders 
the Lord’s work, woman! It matters to all Chris- 
tian men! It hinders guns and horses, men and 
wagons, that should be at Preston to-morrow to 
cut off the malignant Hamilton and his brood. In 
twelve hours, if this rain continues, the road to 
Preston will be a quagmite, and the Philistines 
will laugh at us. But,we must rest content. It is 
the Lord’s doing !” 

“It is of the Lord’s doing!” she answered in 
atone of surprising emotion. “ It isnot his doing ! 
It is Satan’s !” 

“Tush !” 
started nevertheless at her tone. 
woman !” 

“JT do not rave 


“ What 


said her husband, harshly ; but he 
“You rave, 


she answered, throwing up 
her arms wildly. “I tell you this tempest, that 
you talk of—I saw it raised! This hindrance— 
I saw it begotten! I—lI, Simon Gridley! There 
is one here who can brew the storm and hush 
the whirlwind! There is one here beside whom 
your General is powerless ! ” 

“Then he must have the devil’s aid indeed !” 
Simon answered, with a grim chuckle. “ But softly, 
wife, what is this ?” 

In rapid, hurried words, rendered weighty by the 
terror and belief which were in her, the woman 
detailed what she had seen the boy do, and how 
the storm, of which the heavens had given so little 
warning, had followed immediately thereon. She 
could not tell them all the bases of her belief ; she 
dared not mention the gold vessels, or the strange 
under the yew tree. But belief in such 
The mystery of the locked 


scene 
things is infectious. 
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door was still a mystery unsolved and inexplicable. 
That they all knew ; and nothing in the solitary 
life these people had led among the fells, nothing 
in the harsh, narrow creed they professed, or in their 
custom of literally applying the Sc riptures to every 
day events, was at odds with the conclusion that 
the child was possessed by an evil spirit. No one 
in that day was so bold as to doubt the existence 
of the black art. And if at the first glance this 
helpless child seemed the most unlikely of pro 
fessors, the discovery that his powers were being 
used against the cause which they believed to be 
the cause of Heaven, furnished a probability which 
enabled them to dispense with the other. The 
men looked in each other’s faces uneasily. The 
light was waning, the corners of the room were 
full of shadows. ‘Those who felt no terror felt 
wrath, which was near akin to it. For the woman, 
her eyes flickered with hatred ; which was only 
more intense because it was held in check by 
abject fear. 

At length Simon, whose bold and hardy spirit 
alone accepted the idea with any real reluctance, 
rose ; they had long ago formed themselves into a 
council round the table. 

“Hush !” he said, raising hishand. “ The rain 
has stopped. What do you say to that ?” 

They listened and found that it was so. The 
eaves no longer dripped. 

“If he is a wizard, he is a poor one,” Simon 
continued, with a little contempt in his tone. 
“But if you will have it so, see here, we will 
watch him. There is a power greater than his, and 
in the strength of that I do not fear him.” 

The woman shuddered, while Luke, who was for 
immediate action, replied in a wild rhapsody, quot- 
ing the priests of Baal and the witch of Endor, the 
order of the law respecting magicians, and the fate 
of Magus. But Simon was firm ; he was not to 
be moved, and in the end his proposal was accepted. 
The matter was thought so momentous, however, 
that it was decided to consult the Edgingtons next 
day, and bring them into the affair. 

When all was settled Simon rose, and went to 
the door and threwit open. He knew that, within 
a circuit of a few miles from where he stood, 
thousands upon thousands of soldiers were at that 
moment lying under the bare heavens, without so 
much as a tree to cover them; and he had 
soldier’s feeling for their distresses. He saw with 
satisfaction, therefore, that though the clouds still 
hung low, in one quarter there was a rift in them, 
through which the full moon was shining out of the 
blue black of heaven. “It looks better,” he said, 
as he came in again. “It will be fine to-morrow. 
And there is no great harm done yet.” 

But, to all appearance, more rain fell during the 
night, for when the household rose at daybreak, 
the hills were running with water, and every little 
streamlet was musical. A fine drizzle filled the 
air, and obscured even the nearer surface of the 
moor, while fog veiled the mountains and hung 
like a curtain before the distant prospects. The 
boy eating his porridge with the others, uncon 
scious of the strange glances and suspicious shrink- 
ings of which he was the object, looked through 
the window and wondered how he was to manage 
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his counting, and whether it would be possible to 
tell horse from foot. From this his thoughts 
strayed to Frank. Frank must be suffering horribly 
in this weather, with no roof over him, and no cloak, 
and no sufficient food. At the thought Jack felt 
his eyes fill with tears, tears which he would fain 
have hidden ; but he found Simon’s harsh glance 
upon him, and whichever way he looked he could 
not escape it. He grew hot ; he changed colour 
and trembled in his seat, and presently, feeling his 
position insufferable—for he longed to think, and 
could not do so under eyes which seemed to read 
his secrets—he rose suddenly, and sidled from the 
room. He went, as he supposed, unnoticed, and 
without a thought of evil seized his cap and left 
the house. 

Never had the moor looked more desolate ; more 
sad and dreary and grey-coloured. Here and there 
a stone stood upright, peering boldly through the 
rain; and here and there, where the fell rose, a 
whirl of mist floated above the surface as the fog 
thickened and broke before a puff of wind. The 
child shivered as he looked about him; and an 
older heart might have quailed. But shiver or quail, 
he held on. He had a purpose, and he clung to 
it He knew the way to the high road, which 
passed over the moor half a league from the house, 
and he pressed on bravely towards it, thinking of 
his brother and the King, and the service he was 
about to perform, until, despite the rain, his puny 
frame glowed all over. The thoughts in his mind 
were childish enough, the ideas he entertained of 
men and things as shadowy and unreal as the fog 
about him. But the spirit and self-denial which 
supported him were as real as any which animated 
the greatest man who that day marched or fought 
for his cause. 

Even the passage of an army with horse and foot 
and great guns could not in such a district draw 
together any large number of spectators ; and the 
boy, saved from immediate pursuit by the fog, 
found himself free to choose his position. Avoid- 
ing a group of countryfolk who had taken possession 
of a hillock which would otherwise have suited 
him well, he made for a second mound that rose 
a hundred paces farther on, and seemed also to 
overlook the road. Climbing to the top of this, 
he sat down in the damp bracken to wait for the 
troops. 

Asutler or two passed presently below him, some 
straggling horsemen, a few knots of yokels bent on 
satisfying their curiosity. But the day was four 
hours old before the measured tramp of hoofs and 
the murmur of many voices, the clang of steel, 
and hoarse cries of command thrilled the child 
with the consciousness that the time was come. 
Trembling with excitement, he peered over the 
edge of the mound. The rain had ceased for a 
while. There was some show of clearing in the 
ax. The sun which had broken through the clouds 
struck full on the head of the column, as it came 
on slowly and majestically, in a frame of steaming 
mist; Cuirass and helmet, spur and scabbard, 
flashing and sparkling in the white glare. 

These were the horsemen who had stemmed the 
prid> of Rupert and shattered the Cavaliers. The 
boy looked and looked at them, looked until the 
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last man—a grave sergeant with a book at his belt 
—had ridden by him. Then he remembered 
himself with a sigh, and quickly drawing out his 
cross, cut six nicks upen it, for the six troops of 
horse which had formed the column. 

After these, three regiments of foot passed ; 
stern, war-worn men, muddy and travel-stained, in 
buff coats, and with long pikes trailing behind 
them. Then more troops of horse, whom he duly 
nicked, and then some tumbrils, which at first the 
boy took for guns, but afterwards perceived to be 
laden with ammunition. On all these the sun 
shone, not cheerfully but with a stern glare, which 
seemed confined to that part of the moor, so that 
they passed before the boy in a vision as it were, 
and he notched them off ina dream. It was strange 
to stand so near these thousands of marching men, 
to hear the murmur of their multitudinous voices, 
and the tramp of their feet, and yet to be apart 
from them and unheeded by them. For they passed 
in perfect order, no man stepping out of the ranks ; 
so that at last the boy took courage and rose to his 
feet under their eyes. 

When the tumbrils had passed the sun went 
in, and three regiments of musketeers came up, 
marching on one another’s heels, with the rain and 
storm gathering about them, and the men grum- 
bling at the weather. The boy notched them off, 
and watching for the great guns (of which none 
had passed), walked from end to end of his little 
platform, scanning the road. More than one of 
the men who plashed along beneath him noticed 
the strange figure of the boy moving against the 
sky. 

For the fog, through which he loomed larger than 
life, distorted his gestures. He seemed at times to 
be cursing the men below him, and at times to be 
raising his hands to heaven in their behalf. The 
troopers who remarked his strange figure perched 
above them, looked on indifferently, neither heed- 
ing nor understanding. Not so all who had their 
eyes at that moment upon him. ‘The watcher 
was also the watched ; and presently, when the rain 
had set in steadily once more, and the mist had 
grown so thick that he despaired of finishing 
his count where he was, and thought of descending 
into the road, a sudden end was put to his calcula- 
tions. Something rose up behind him and dashed 
him violently to the ground. Stunned and terrified, 
the child clung, even in his fall, to the precious 
cross ; in a moment it was wrenched from him. 
He cried out wildly for help, but instantly a cloak 
was flung over his head, and blind, and breathless, 
he felt himself raised from the ground. Some 
one tied his hands at the wrists and his feet at the 
ankles ; then he felt himself carried hastily off. 
He could scarcely breathe, he could not struggle, 
he could not see. He could not even guess what 
had happened to him. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A STRANGE TRIAL. 


> OR some distance he felt himself carried across 
a man’s shoulder. Then another man took 

him up and carried him on more briskly. His 
head hung down, the cloak covered his face tightly ; 
he felt himself at times far on the way to suffocation. 
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But, gagged and hound as he was, he could neither 
cry out nor help himself. 

The shortest journey taken under such circum- 
stances must needs seem endless, and so this one 
seemed to the child. He long remembered it ; 
but at last it did come to an end, with all its 
misery and terror—things not to be described in 
words. His bearer stopped. He heard voices, 
and the hollow sound of steps on a stone floor. 
He was set on his feet, and the cloak roughly 
removed from his head. He looked about him 
dazed. ‘To his intense surprise and astonishment 
he found himself standing in the middie of the 
kitchen at the farmhouse. There was the settle ; 
there was the table at which he had eaten his 
morning porridge ! 

For a moment the sight filled him with excess of 
joy. In the instant of recognition the familiar 
surroundings, the things and faces to which, meagre 
and harsh as they were, he had grown accustomed, 
brought blessed relief to the child’s mind. He 
uttered Gridley’s name with a sob of joy, and tried 
to move towards him. But his hands and feet 
were still bound, and he lost his balance and fell 
forward on the floor. 

Simon Gridley, amid perfect silence, advanced 
and took him up and set him in a chair. The 
other five, four men and a woman, stood round 
the table looking at him. Each held a bible. 

Between fright and perplexity, and the hurt of 
his fall, the boy began to cry. Still, no one spoke 
to him. He stopped crying. 

Then at last the strange way they looked at him, 
the strange silence they kept, went to the boy’s 
heart. He cried no longer, but he looked from 
one to the other, terrified by the fierce glare in 
their eyes. “Gridley,” he said faintly; “Gridley, 
what is it, please ?” 

The butler, at the sound of his voice, sank down 
pale and trembling on the meal-chest. The woman 
shrank before his eye. , But the four men met his 
look with stern, pitiless faces and set lips. It was 
Simon who spoke. “ We have taken him in the 
act,” he said, in a low, impassive voice. “What 
shall we do with him?” 

“ Ye shall make him to cease !” Luke answered, 
in the monotonous tone of one repeating a form. 
“ He comes of an accursed brood, and he is in 
league with the father of curses, whose child he is! 
He would have bewitched the Lord General and 
his army with his enchantments. We have seen 
it with our eyes. What need have we of further 
evidence ?” 

But Simon Gridley thought otherwise. “Stand 
forward, woman,” he said, disregarding his brother's 
last remark. “Say what you saw yesterday.” 

The woman, amid that strange silence, began to 
speak in a low voice. ‘The rain was still falling, 
and the eaves dripped outside. The cold light 
which found its way into the room showed her 
white to the lips. But she told without faltering 
her tale of the storm which had fallen on the moor 
when the child rubbed the cross ; and no one 
doubted it, any more than, to do her justice, she 
doubted it herself. For was she not confirmed by 


the presence of the cross itself, which lay in the 
middle of the table for all to see! 


They looked 
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at it with horror, never doubting that the knots 
were devil’s knots, that the wood of which it was 
formed came from no earthly tree. 

Meantime the child, terrified by the stern, harsh 
faces and the glances of unintelligible abhorrence 
which met him wherever he looked, had no wit to 
understand the charge made against him. He 
knew only that the cross had something to do with 
it—that it was the cross at which they all looked ; 
and he supposed from this that his brother was in 
danger. For his simple soul this was enough. He 
seemed to be in a dreadful dream. He cried and 
trembled, sobbing, while they spoke, like the child 
he was. But his mind was made up. He would 
be cut to pieces, but he would never let Frank’s name 
pass his lips. 

Hence, when one of the Edgingtons, who had 
met Master Matthew Hopkins, the great witch- 
finder, and would fain have probed the matte; 
farther with such skill as he fancied he had ac 
quired, adjured him solemnly to speak and say 
where he got the cross, the child was silent ; so 
obstinately silent that it was plain he could have 
told something if he would. 

‘‘He is mute of malice,” Simon said. 

“He is mute of the devil!” Luke answered 
fiercely. “What need of talk when we saw him 
with our own eyes rule the storm? And it rains 
still. It rains, and will ‘rain,’ until his power is 
broken.” 

This monstrous idea seemed to his hearers in no 
way incredible. The belief in witchcraft and in 
demoniacal possession of every kind had reached 
its height in England about this time, when men’s 
minds, released from the wholesome leading-strings 
of custom and the church, evinced a natural prone 
ness to run into all manner of extremes. Had the 
child been a woman, his fate had been sealed on 
the spot, the popular fancy attributing the black art 
to that sex in particular. But the fact that he was 
a boy was so far abnormal, that it stuck in tlhe 
throat of the Edgington who had spoken before. 
“ Has he any mark upon him?” he asked. 

The woman replied, almost in a whisper, that he 
had a black mole on his left shoulder. 

“Ts it a common mark ?” 

She shook her head without speaking. 

Luke waited for no more. “ This is folly !” he 
cried wildly. “What need have we of signs? We 
have seen. Bolts and bars will not hold him, nor 
will water receive him.” 

“That is to be seen!” Edgington answered 
quickly. “There isa pool below. Let us make 
trial of him there, Master Gridley. If the lad sinks, 
well and good. If he will not sink, well and good 
also. We shall know what to do with him.” 

Simon nodded sternly. “Good,” he said ; “let 
it be so.” 

But this the boy had still the sense to under- 
stand. <A vision of the dark bog pool sullenly 
lipping the rocks which fringed its shores flashed 
before his childish eyes. In a second the full horror 
of the fate which threatened him burst upon him, 
and those eyes grew large with terror. The colour 
left his face. He tried to rise, he tried to frame 
the word Gridley, he tried to ask for mercy. He 
could not. Fear had deprived him of the power of 
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speech, and he could only look. But his look was 
one to melt the heart of any save a fanatic. 

Gridley the butler was no fanatic, and though he 
was a bad man he was not inhuman. Something 
in the boy’s piteous look went straight to his heart. 
He alone of those present, though he never doubted 
the existence of witchcraft, doubted the boy’s guilt, 
for he alone had known him all his life, and could 
see nothing unfamiliar in him. He remembered 
him a baby, prattling and crawling, and playing 
like any other baby ; and despite himself—for there 
was nothing noble or brave in the man —he stepped 
forward and interposed between Simon and _ his 
victim. 


“I have known the child all his life,” he said 
hoarsely. “ He has been as other children, Simon.” 

His brother looked at him coldly. “Is he as 
other children to-day ?” he said, and he pointed to 
the cross on the table. 

The butler, thus challenged, made as if he would 
take up the talisman. But at the last moment, 
when his hand was near it, his heart failed him. 
He doubted, he was a coward, and he drew back. 
“He was always as other children,” he muttered 
again, hopelessly, helplessly. “I have known him 
irom his birth.” 

“Very well,” Simon answered, with pitiless logic. 
“We shall see presently if he is as other children 
how. The water will show.” 

He stepped towards the boy as he spoke, but 
Jack saw him coming, and reading his fate in the 
rim, unrelenting looks which everywhere met his 


eyes, screamed loudly. The child was fast bound, 
and could not fly, but bound as he was he managed 
to fling himself on the floor, and lay there screaming, 
Simon plucked him up roughly, and looked round 
for something to muffle his cries. “The cloak !” 
he said hurriedly—the noise discomposed him. 
“The cloak !” 

Luke went to fetch it from the dresser on which 
it had been laid, but before he could bring it, the boy 
on a sudden stopped screaming, and stiffened him. 
self in Simon’s arms. “TI will tell,” he cried wildly. 
“Let me go! Let me go, and I will tell.” 

The man was astonished, as were they all. But 
he set the boy back in the chair, and took his 


hands off him, and stood waiting, with a stern light 
in his eyes, to hear this devil’s tale. 

For a moment the boy lay huddled up and pant- 
ing, with his lips apart, and the sweat on his flushed 
brow. He had said —-with the man’s hands on him 
and the black water before his eyes—that he would 
tell. But as he crouched there, getting his 
breath, and looking from one to another like 
a frightened animal, thoughts of his brother whom 
he must betray, thoughts of devotion and love, all 
childish but all living, surged through his brain. 
The men and the woman waited, some sternly 
curious, and some in fear ; but the boy remained 
dumb. He had conquered his terror. He was 
learning that what men suffer for others is no 
suffering. 

Simon lost patience at last. 
“or to the water !” 


“Speak ! > he erie d, 
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The boy eyed him trembling, but remained 
silent. “Give him a little more time,” said one of 
the other men. 

“ Ay, hurry him not,” said Luke. 

“He has had time enough,” Simon retorted. 
“ He is but playing with us.” 

Yet he left him a little longer, while all stood 
round and looked, greedy to hear with their own 

ears one of those strange confessions of witchcraft, 
which, whether they had their origin in delusion 
or in some interested motive, were not uncommon 
in the England of that day. But the child, though 
his breath came quick and fast, and his heart 
throbbed like the heart of a little bird, and he 
feared unspeakably, remained obstinately silent. 

“Enough!” Simon cried at last, his patience 
utterly exhausted; “he is dumb. We shall get 
nothing from him here. Let us see what the water 
will do for him. Luke, the cloak !” 

Jack controlled his fears until the man’s hands 
were actually upon him. ‘Then instinct prevailed, 
and in despair he gave way to shriek upon shriek, 
so that the house rang with the pitiful outcry. “ The 
cloak !” Simon cried impatiently, looking this way 
and that for it, while the butler turned pale at the 
sounds. “That is better ; now open the door.” 

One of the Edgingtons went towards it, but 
when he was close to it, stopped on a sudden and 
held up his hand. The gesture was one of warn- 
ing, but it came too late ; for before those behind 
could profit by it, or do more than surmise what it 
meant, the door shook under a heavy knock, and 
a hand outside lifted the latch. The neighing of 
horses and the sound of hoofs trampling the stones 
of the fold gave the party some idea what they 
had to expect ; but late also, for ere Simon could 
lay down the child, or Edgington move from his 
position, the door was thrown wide open. Half a 
dozen figures appeared on the threshold, and one 
detaching itself from the crowd strode in with an 
air of sturdy authority: 

The person who thus put himself forward was a 
middle-aged man of good height, strongly and 
squarely made. His reddish face and _ broad, 
massive features were shaded by a wide-leaved hat, 
in the band of which a little roll of papers was 
stuck. He wore a buff coat and breastplate, and 
a heavy sword, and had, besides, a pistol and a 
leather glove thrust through his girdle. For a 
second after his entrance, he looked from one face 
to another with quick, searching glances which 
nothing escaped. Then he spoke. 

“'Put-tut-tut-tut !” he said. “What is this? 
Have we honest, God-fearing soldiers here, halting 
by the way, whether such halting is in the way or 
not, or in the morning orders? Or have we ramp- 
ing, roystering, babe-killing free-companions ?—eh, 
man? Speak!” he continued rapidly, his utter- 
ance somewhat thick. ‘What have you here? 
Unfasten this cloak, some one !” 

Thunderstruck, and taken completely by surprise 
—for the doorway was filled with faces—the party 
in the room fell back a step. Simon mechanically 
laid the boy down, but still maintained his position 
by him. Nor did the Puritan, though he found 

himself thus abruptly challenged by one who seemed 
to be able to make good his words, lose a jot of 
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his grim aspect. He was aware of no wrong he had 
done. His conscience was clear. 

“ They are not soldiers, your excellency,” one of 
the persons in the doorway said briskly. “ Four 
of them live here, and the otber two are honest 
men from Bradford.” 

“ That man has worn the bandoliers,” the first 
speaker retorted, in a voice which brooked no denial. 
“Sirrah, find your tongue,” he continued sternly, 
bending a brow which was never of the lightest. 
“Have you not served ?” 

“ T was in the forlorn of horse at Naseby,” Simon 
answered sullenly. 

“In what troop ?” 

“Captain Rawlins’s.” 

“Ts it so?” his excellency answered, dropping 
his voice at once to a more genial note. “ Well, 
friend, you had for commander a good man and 
serviceable. You could no better. And who are 
these with you ?” 

** Two are his brothers,” the voice in the doorway 
explained. “They were very forward against Lang- 
dale’s horse in the skirmish at Settle three days ago, 
your excellency.” 

“Good, good, all this is good,” Cromwell 
answered briskly ; for that redoubtable man, 
Lieutenant-General at this time of the armies 
of the Parliament, it was. “Then why were you 
backward to answer my questions, friend, being 
questions it lay in me to put, I being at the head 
of this poor army and in authority? But there, you 
were modest. Here, Pownail,” he continued, “lay 
the maps on thetable. We can examine them here 
in shelter. “Twas a happy thought of yours. And 
let the prisoners be brought here also. Yet, stay,” 
he added, facing round once more, his brow dark. 
“ Methinks there comes a strange whimpering from 
that cloak! Is’tadog? To it, Pownall, and see 
what it is.” 

The officer he addressed sprang zealously forward, 
and whipping up the cloak disclosed the child lying 
bound on the floor. Terror and the exertion of 
screaming had reduced the boy to the last stage of 
consciousness. He lay motionless, his face pale, 
and his eyes half closed ; his little bound hands 
appealing powerfully to the feelings of the specta- 
tors. Even the presence of so many strangers failed 
to rouse him, or move him to a last appeal. He 
appeared to be unconscious of their entrance, or of 
any change in his surroundings. 

The sight was one to awaken indignation in 2 
man, and Cromwell was a man. “What!” he ex- 
claimed roundly, and with something like an oath ; 
“what is this? Why have you bound him? Who 
is he? Is he your son?” 

“No,” Simon answered, scowling. 

“Who is he?” 

“His name is Patten.” 

“Patten, Patten, Patten? Where have I heard 
the name?” Cromwell answered. “ Ho, I remem- 
ber! There is a young malignant of that name on 
the black list, is there not? For this county, too! 

An officer replied that there was ; adding that the 
young man was supposed to be in Duke Hamilton's 
army. 

“Very well! We will deal with him when we 
catch him,” Cromwell answered sharply. “ But, n 
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the name of sense, what has that to do with this 
boy? Why, ’tis a child! His mother’s milk is 
hardly dry on his lips! Why have you bound him, 
man?” 

Simon Gridley strove to give back look for look, 
and to make the outward countenance answer to 
the inward innocence. But the General’s sharp 
questions, and the astonished and indignant faces 
which filled the room, made this difficult. A sud- 
den doubt springing up in his own mind, thus un- 
timely, lent additional gloom to his manner, as he 
answered : “ He isno child. He is a witch !” 

“A witch!” Cromwell cried, his voice drown- 


ing a dozen exclamations of astonishment. “ Why, 
mercy On us, a witch is a woman! 
boy !’ 

“ Ay, but ’tis a witch too,” Simon answered stub- 
bornly. 


And ’tis a 


? 


CHAPTER IX.—HIS EXCELLENCY’S JUDGMENT, 


F Duke Hamilton had suddenly appeared in the 
room and surrendered himself without terms 
—a thing beyond doubt unlikely to happen as 

long as that gallant gentleman had thirty thousand 
men at his back—those present could scarcely have 
looked more astonished. Not that they, or the 
majority of them at all events, doubted the existence 
of witchcraft. On the contrary ; but anything less 
like the common idea of a witch than this help- 
less child it would have been difficult to conceive. 
Respect for their chief did indeed silence the 
laughter which the man’s answer would otherwise 
have caused, but it could not still the murmur of 
amazement and ridicule, or the hum of indignation 
which rose to their lips. 

“The man is mad !” cried one by the door, a 
person privileged. 

“Silence !” Cromwell answered sharply. “ And 
do you, sirrah,” he continued to Simon, “ explain 
yourself at once, or I will find means to lash sense 
into you. What has the boy done?” 

Before Simon could answer Luke interposed. 
The enthusiast could restrain himself no longer. 

“What has he done?” he cried. “ He has sold 
himself to do evil and stint not. Why do our 
horses fail and the wheels of our chariots drive 
heavily, so that the work is not done, nor the task 
accomplished? Because of the learning of the 
Egyptians which he has learned, and because of the 
witchcraft of Jezebel which he has practised, that 
the people may remain in bondage and our leader 
fall and rise not. Be warned, O Joshua, and 
hear reason, O deliverer ! It rains, and will rain in 
the land until——” 

“Tie up the knave’s mouth, some one !” thun- 
dered Cromwell. ‘And do you,” he continued, 
addressing Simon, “who seem to have some wit 
in your madness, answer me briefly, what has the 
child done ?” 

_ But Simon’s answer was destined to be again 
interrupted ; this time by the arrival of the officer 
in charge of the prisoners, who came in to learn 
whether the General would examine them in the 
house. Cromwell gave the order, and the men, two 
in number, were accordingly brought in and made 
to stand by the door. This caused a momentary 


delay and commotion ; but, so great was the interest 
taken in the child, who had been by this time raised 
from the floor and relieved of his bonds, that 
scarcely any one turned to notice them. ‘The 
moment the stir ceased, the General nodded to 
Simon. 

“The boy has a spell,” Gridley answered, getting 
speech at last. ‘“ He has a charm, and when he 
rubs it, it rains. He brought the rain yesterday, 
and brought it again to-day.” 

“Tush, man!” Cromwell said contemptuously, 
“You play with me.” 

“You do not believe me ?” 

“No, in faith I do not,” the General answered 
darkly. 

“Then here is the proof !” the fanatic cried, in a 
voice of triumph. And he pointed to the wooden 
cross which lay on the table. “ There is the charm ! 
There, look at it, touch it, handle it ; tell me what it 
is, if you can !” 

“ A child’s toy,” Cromwell answered scornfully, as 
he stepped forward and without hesitation took up 
the implement. “ Well, man, I see it,” he continued, 
turning it over in his hand. “What of it? Be 
brief with your madness, for I have larger fish to 
fry to-day. Be brief, I say.” 

“ T will,” the Puritan answered, undaunted. And 
therewith, beginning with the story of the strange 
evasion from the closet, he told the tale, so far as 
he knew it, of Jack’s mysterious proceedings and 
powers. Fora while, Cromwell listened or appeared 
to listen with half an ear only, his attention divided 
between the speaker and a map which the obse- 
quious Pownall had placed on the table. But 
when Simon came to the boy’s singular proceedings 
on the hillock above the road, and described, with 
some advantages which his imagination lent the 
narrative, the manner of the boy’s behaviour while the 
army passed below him, Cromwell’s attitude under- 
went a sudden change. He closed the map with a 
quick gesture, and for a moment gazed full at the 
man from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“Umph! And so you think that caused the 
storm, Master Numskull?” he rapped out, when 
Simon had come to anend. “ Where is this cross ?” 

It had been passed from hand to hand, but was 
at once brought back to him. ‘“ Here, Hodgson,” 
he said sharply ; “what do you make of it?” 

The officer to whom he appealed turned the 
thing over and over in his hands, but could make 
nothing of it. Cromwell watched him witha sparkle 
in his eye, and at length snatched it from him. 
“Chut !” he said—but although he scolded, it was 
evident he was well pleased—‘“ you are as big a 
fool as Master Numskull there! Didst never see 
a tally, man?” 

“ A tally, your excellency ?” 

“ Ay, a tally, a tally, a tally !” replied his excel- 
lency, impatiently. ‘“ A thing, I tell thee, that was 
known in this England of ours, and in the exchequer, 
when rogues were fewer and thy ancestors were 
hung without benefit of clergy! This is a tally 
if ever I saw one. To take an honest tally for a 
witch’s broomstick? But softly! Said I an honest 
tally?” he continued, looking suddenly about him, 
while his voice grew hard and stern. ‘ Pownall ! 
count those notches.” 
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The officer obeyed. ‘There are twenty-three, 
your excellency,” he said, when he had accomplished 
the task. 

“ And how many troops of horse have gone by 
to-day ?” 

“Twenty-three, your excellency,” was the answer, 
given with military brevity. 

A murmur of intelligence passed round the circle 
of officers. The clue once found by Cromwell’s 
sharp eye and strong common sense, the secret 
became an open one, patent to the dullest intellect. 
When further examination showed that the number 
of notches on the other arm of thecross corre- 
sponded with ‘the number of foot regiments which 
had passed that morning, even Simon Gridley 
began to understand that here was no question of 
the supernatural, but of some human agency 
equally hostile to the good cause. Only Luke 
Gridley remained unconvinced. “Bolts and bars 
could not hold him,” he murmured, “ nor : 

“We will come to that by-and-by,” 
answered. ‘Let the boy stand forward. 
is he?” 

Some one thrust Jack forward into the middle of 
the room, where he stood exposed to the fall brunt 
of Cromwell’s formidable gaze. The shock through 
which the child had passed had left him dazed and 
weak ; his colour came and went, his legs faltered 
under him, and he trembled perceptibly. But his 
heart was stout, and his breeding stood him in good 
stead at this crisis. Barely understanding what 
had passed, or the steps by which his plan had been 
discovered, on one point he was still clear, steadfast, 
and resolute : and that was, that come what might, 
he would not betray his brother ! 

But for the moment Cromwell said nothing 
about that. ‘The question he put to him took all 
present by surprise. “ Who let you out of the closet, 
my lad?” he said, in a tone of rough good-nature. 

* A man,” the boy muttered, with dry lips. 

“Was it one of the men in the house? No? 
Then how did th: m&an get into the house? Tell 
us that.” 

Jack looked about him like a trapped animal. 
He did not know which questions he ought 
to answer and which he ought to refuse to 
answer. Confused and terrified by the gaze of so 
many men and the possession of a secret, aware 
only that he must keep back his brother’s name 
and hiding-place, the instinct of a drowning man 
led him to give up all else. After a moment’s 
hesitation he muttered: “His wife,” pointing to 
Simon, “went out in the middle of the night. 
She left the door open, and the man came in.” 

“Very good,” Cromwell answered. “ That is 
clear and explicit. And now, my man,” he con- 
tinued, turning suddenly upon Simon, who stood 
silent and confounded, ‘“* what do you say? More 
seems to go on in your house than you wot of. 
Let the woman stand out.” 

Gridley the butler, sitting doubled up on the 
meal chest, where his brother's figure sheltered him, 
almost fell forward with terror. He saw his crime 
on the point of being discovered, and all his craven 

soul was in alarm. Were attention once drawn to 
him, were he once challenged and bade to stand 
forth, he knew that no power could save him. In 
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the absence of evidence he would infallibly betray 
himself. The dreadful tremors, the sickening ap- 
prehension, which he had felt during the first 
part of his flight from Pattenhall, when he had the 
damning evidences of his crime upon him, returned 
upon him now, and bitterly, most bitterly, did he 
regret that he had ever given way to temptation. 

He came near to swooning when he heard the 
woman called out, for he thought it a hundred 
chances to one that she would falter, and in a 
moment weave a rope for his neck. The sweat ran 
down his face as he strained his ears to catch—he 
dared not look—the first syllable of accusation. 

But Mistress Gridley, though she had had 
scant notice of the occasion, was of a harder kind. 
Relieved of ghostly fears, her mind quickly regained 
its balance, and instinctively took refuge in the 
falseness which had become second nature. Her 
shrewish face wore a flush as she came forward, 
and there was a flicker of secret fear in her eye. 
But the tone in which she denied that she had 
ever left her house on the night in question was 
even and composed, and “ As for a man,” she added 
scornfully, “what man is there within three miles 
of us?” 

“The man who taught this lad to spy !” Crom- 
well retorted, swiftly and severely. ‘That man, 
woman! Do you know him?” 

She could say No to that with a good con- 
science, and she did so. 

Cromwell signed to her to stand back. “ Very 
well,” he said, “then the boy shall tell us.” He 
turned to Jack, and after glaring at him for a 
moment, cried in a loud voice: “ Hark ye, sirrah ! 
who gave you this cross? What is his name, and 
where is he?” 

That voice, at which so many men had trembled 
and were to tremble, made the very marrow in 
Jack’s bones quiver. That fierce red face with 
its fiery eyes seemed to grow before Jack’s gaze 
until the child saw nothing else save that and a 
dancing haze which framed it. “ Hark ye, sirrah !” 
He heard the words repeated again and again, 
and his soul melted within him for fear. But he 
remained dumb. 

“Come !” Cromwell said grimly when he had 
thrice bidden him to speak in vain. “ ‘This Is 
what I expected. But I will find a means to open 
your lips. Pownall, bid one of the guard bring a 
rope !” 

A movement in the room seemed to indicate 
that the order caused emotion of some kind, and 
Captain Hodgson, a bluff North-countryman, high 
in the General’s favour, stepped forward as if to 
interpose. But apparently he thought better of it, 
and in a moment a rope was brought. “ Now,” 
Cromwell thundered, “will you speak ?” 

But Jack, whose white face and straining eyes, 
as he stood alone in the middle of the kitchen, 2 
child among men, were pitiful to behold, remained 
silent. Only one idea, and that was rather an 
instinct than a conscious determination, remained 
with him—to shelter Frank. 

“Tie him up!” said Cromwell, in a hard voice. 
“ Sergeant,” he continued, “take two files and the 
boy outside, and if he does not speak in five 
minutes, string him up. No one spoke or inter- 
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posed, and the child, half led and half carried 
by the burly sergeant, had almost reached the 
threshold, when a voice close by exclaimed sud- 
denly : “ Enough, you cowards! Shame on you ! 
Let the child go!” 

“Who spoke?” Cromwell cried, wheeling round 
from the map he was scanning. 

“ The man you want !” was the reckless answer. 
“Take him, and let the child go!” 

There was a brief commotion at the door, which 
ended in one of the prisoners being thrust forward 
until he stood face to face with the General. “So, 
so!” said Cromwell, eyeing him with a frown. 
“Who are you ?” 

“T have told you !” the man answered flippantly, 
though the perspiration stood in beads on his 
brow, and behind that brave face which he showed 
the crowd was a human soul sick with fear of that 
which all men fear. “I am the man you want. 
The boy is my brother, and I told him what to do. 
He is a mere baby.” 

For the speaker was Frank Patten. There was 
a stir among the officers round the door, but Crom- 
well remained unmoved. “ Where was this fellow 
taken ?” he asked, looking him over critically. 

“Between here and Settle, your excellency,” 
Hodgson answered. “The scout-master found 
him loitering on the road and seized him on 
suspicion.” 

“He is a zealous man,” Cromwell answered. 
“Leta note of it be made, Pownall. For you, 
fellow,” he continued, addressing the prisoner, 
“say what you have to say. Your time is short.” 

“T have only one thing to say,” the young man 
answered coldly—and few among the many who 
admired his self-control marked the tiny pulse 
beating madly in his cheek. “There is some 
gold plate hidden hard by. My brother knows 
where it is. It was stolen by that craven hound 
yonder, and buried by night by that lying shrew 
there. Perhaps the man who recovers it will have 
a care of the child until something fall out for 
him. That is all.” 

“Wait!” said Cromwell. “Let that man stand 
out. Is this the man?” 

But Gridley the butler saved Frank the trouble 
of answering. With a moan of terror he flung 
himself on his knees on the floor, and with tears 
flowing down his pale, fat face, uttered such abject 
entreaties for mercy as shamed the very men who 
heard them. Punishment had indeed fallen on 
the wretched creature, for while he lay there, now 
excusing himself and now accusing the woman— 
who stood by, dark and unrepentant, her face full 
of impotent spite—he tasted the bitterness of death 
a dozen times over. 

“ Faugh !” Cromwell exclaimed at last, spurning 
him from him with his booted foot ; “take him 
away. Let him run the gauntlet of whatever 
regiment is first in quarters to-night? And see 
they lay on roundly, Hodgson. For this lying 
woman, your wife, man 5 

“She is no longer wife of mine!” the Puritan 
answered, so grimly that more than one shuddered. 
“She shall cross my threshold once, and never 
again. She has sinned ; let her starve.” 

General Cromwell shrugged his shoulders and 


stood a moment in thought. Then he turned to 
Patten. “For you,” he said harshly, “you are a 
soldier, and know your sentence. You can have 
an hour’s grace. Sergeant Joyce, retain four files, 
and see the sentence carried out. Or stay, I will 
reduce it to writing. The boy may be with him.” 


The voices of the General's staff, as they mounted 
and rode briskly away at his heels, had long died 
away, and only the sobbing of the child as he lay 
in Frank’s arms broke the silence of the ill-fated 
house. The guards left in charge, grave stalwart 
men, not without bowels of compassion, had retired 
outside the door and left the two to pass these last 
moments together ; with an intimation that when the 
hour was up they would call their prisoner. All 
things, even the ray of golden light which presently 
pierced the window, as if to warn Frank to look 
his last on the sun, combined to heighten the still- 
ness and peace, if not the solemn resignation, of 
this last hour. But alas, the approach of death 
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withers life itself. The young man’s blood curdled 
and stood at the thought of it, so that at last the 
moments slowly passing in that silence grew in- 
tolerable. An hour? It seemed to him that he 
had sat with the child in his arms for thrice that 
time. When would they come? 

He grew so desperate at last that he set the boy 











down, and with a parting passionate embrace 
hurried to the door ; the sooner it was over now, 
the better. Desperately he opened the door and 
stepped out into the daylight. 

For a moment after he had done so he stood 
confounded, staring about him with wild eyes. 
Before him lay the moorland, half in sunshine, half 
in shadow. Above him the clouds had parted, 
and the infinite expanse of heaven lay open to his 
view. But nowhere was a living creature in sight. 
The troop-horses, whose bits he had heard jingling 
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had melted into thin air ! 

He clapped his hand to his forehead, and stood 
awhile battling to control himself. Was this a 
trick? If not—and then his eye, travelling dizzily 
round, lit on a piece of paper which some one had 
nailed to the outside of the door with a knife. He 
bent his head, and peered at it, and read : 

“To Sergeant Joyce—Half an hour after my 
departure you will let the prisoner, Francis Patten, 
go free. And this shall be your authority. 

“ Oliver Cromwell, Lieutenant-Genera/.” 
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Y their flag 
you may 


know them 
—white over red, 
horizontal, six 
feet by four, flown 
at the masthead 
—the white for 
the water, the red 
for the shoals, of 
which their know- 
ledge is extensive 
and peculiar. 
Pilots are ever the most 
welcome of sailoring men, 
though they generally seem 
to look like sailors in disguise. 
There is always a smack of 
the shore about them, and 
though they no longer sport 
the top hat aboard, they are still independent in 
their notions of raiment, and by no means always 
known by that pilot-jacket, that P-jacket—that 
pea-jacket which readers of Victor Hugo may have 
failed to recognise under his wonderful rendering 
of paletot de petits pois. Indescribable and yet 
unmistakable, their pleasant professional manner 
betrays them at a glance. 

There are over two thousand of them employed 
on our coast south of the Tweed and Solway; and of 
these, two out of three are afloat every night in the 
year, be the weather fair or foul. Their fees bring 
in annually some £400,000, and reckoning them 
all round they earn about seventy shillings a week ; 
but some of the more fortunate ones are taking 
home their £700 a year, while others are not 
making as many shillings. 

At the top of the tree are the Trinity House 
men—the London Trinity House, be it under- 
stood, for there are other Trinity Houses besides 
that of Deptford Strond. There is the Trinity 
House of Kingston-upon-Hull ; there is the Trinity 
House of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and over the 
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border there is the Trinity Hcuse of Leith. But 
these namesakes make less noise in the world, and 
when we speak of Trinity House we mean the one 
that started at Deptford over three hundred years 
ago, and now is lodged on Tower Hill. 

Including the Channel pilots there are on the 
London establishment of Trinity House about 420 
men, and the various outports under Trinity control, 
which are a curiously straggling lot extending from 
Carlisle round to Wells on the Wash, account for 
nearly 380 more. Next in number, and of almost 
equal prosperity, are the Liverpool pilots, nearly 
three hundred strong, whose homes are the nine 
well” found schooners that cruise off the Mersey 
mouth and along the coast of North Wales. 

Hull, with its outports, has about as many, but 
they are nothing like so thriving. ‘The Newcastle 
Trinity House men are about 180 in number, but 
the ports thereabout are also served by the “ Ports of 
the Tyne” pilots, who number nearly two hundred. 
There are nearly ninety pilots at Sunderland, and 
over sixty at Hartlepool, but pilotage is in a poor 
way at the north-east coast, for there it is not com- 
pulsory, and where pilotage is voluntary the pilot 
prospers not. He is not wanted in fair weather on 
that coast, or rather he is not thought to be wanted. 
Poor fellow! Itis rather hard for him to be passed 
by “the mean master mariner” whom he has come 
out to seek, and who, if the wind would only blow 
a little harder and the white horses grow a shade 
more restive, would be only too glad to avail himself 
of his guidance. However, it is the rule of the 
game, and he knows it before he starts ; but why he 
should trust himself so far out in a coble is a mystery. 
True it is his privilege to know his own business 
best, and he believes in his boat, which certainly has 
its advantages as a vacancy maker in what is a 
somewhat close profession. 

From Spurn Head to Aberdeen, a distance of over 
two hundred miles, no vessel need take a pilot unless 
the master be willing, which means that the pilot is 
rarely employed except in times of danger ; and 
coble sailing at those times is a peculiarly risky occu- 
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pation. Elsewhere the pilot boat is a seaworthy 
cutter, though occasionally, as at Liverpool, it may 
be a schooner, or, as at Holyhead, it may be a 
jugger, and in one instance at least it is a steamer, 
as at Dungeness for the Trinity House men. 

To be a Trinity House pilot a man must not be 
over thirty-five years of age on appointment, and 
consequently he has to make up his mind in the 
matter in early manhood. Before he is accepted 
as a candidate he must have served seven years at 
sea, and when he makes his first appearance on 
‘Tower Hill to enter his name, he hasto bring with him 
the certificates of this service and also the certificate 
of his birth, or whatever other proof of his age he 
may have that will stand inquiring into. He has 
no examination to pass at this stage, all he has to 
do is to prove that he is fit to become a candidate ; 
and many a young seafaring man of the cautious 
type takes this preliminary step as a sort of scientific 
frontier to assure himself of employment later on 
in the event of no better opening presenting itself. 

When he has got his name on the list, he is told 
to go and “ qualify.” His qualification consists in 
a service of three years at sea ina square-rigged 
vessel of over 150 tons, during which time he must 
at least hold a chief mate’s certificate. As Trinity 
House pilots are a healthy, long-lived race who 
rarely come to grief, and as there are always some 
seventy names or more on the list of candidates, he 
can look forward to really ten years at sea before 
he is wanted, and as he is knocked off the list on 
his thirty-fifth birthday, it follows that if he has not 
entered his name before he is five-and-twenty, his 
chance of the Trinity House butten is a remote 
one. 

3ut during the three years that he must serve, 
and the other seven that he has to serve to earn a 
living while waiting his turn, he often has an oppor- 
tunity of bettering himself, so that when the call 
comes it is not worth his while to take it up. Those 
who mean business can at any time ascertain their 
position on the list, and when they are nearing the 
top generally manage to be in the coasting trade in 
the London district so as to be up-to-date in their 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the Thames and 
Channel when they are requested to report them- 
selves for examination. 

The examination is a practical one in pilotage in 
all its branches, concerning itself mainly with shoals 
and soundings, and buoys and lights, and currents 
and tides, and other bewildering things all needful 
for a pilot to know in order that he may excel in 
the two essential points of his profession ; the 
first of which is to bring the vessel safely into port, 
and the second to save a tide and bring her in in 
the shortest possible way. Safety above all things, 
for that will gain him his licence and assure him a 
livelihood ; but tide-saving as well, for on his luck 
and skill in that respect depend his chance of be- 
coming “ choice” and making a handsome income. 

For his licence he pays three guineas a year, and 
this entitles him, when he eventually retires from 
work, to a pension of a pound a year for every year 
he has held his licence. He cannot take all work 
at once ; at first he must confine himself to the 
smaller ships, and it is only after three years that he 
's fully qualified to pilot vessels of any draught. If 


he chooses the river service he cannot go below 
Gravesend ; if he chooses the Channel service he 
must take the north road or the south one, that is 
to say, his limit will be either Dungeness or Orford- 
ness ; and he must either be inwards or outwards, 
for the pilot that brings a vessel from Dungeness 
to Gravesend is on a different list from the one that 
takes the vessel from Gravesend to Dungeness. 

Gravesend is the central pilot station for the port 
of London. At the southern station at Dungeness 
is a steamer, and on this steamer are twenty-four 
pilots, who, in strict rotation, board the ships as they . 
come up Channel, the order of the list from which 
the men go on duty having been unchanged since 
1808. At the northern station at Orfordness there 
are two cutters, one cruising off the Sunk lightship, 
the othercommunicating with the shore ; and in each 
of these cutters are five men, who take their turn as 
their names come to the top of the list. 
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The “ inward” pilot on the south road boards 
the ship from the steamer at Dungeness, brings her 
up to Gravesend, and there goes ashore and hurries 
off by train to Dungeness, to be ready for his turn 
on the steamer. The “ inward” pilot on the north 
road boards from the cutter off the Sunk, brings 
the vessel to Gravesend, and thence hurries back by 
train to Harwich. ‘The “ outward” pilot boards at 
Gravesend, and if on the south list takes the vessel 
to Dungeness, where he is taken off by the steamer 
and comes back by train to Gravesend, while the 
north man takes his vessel from the Thames to 
Orfordness, there joins the cutter, and reaches 
Gravesend by train from Harwich. Such is the 
peculiar way of the pilots, an arrangement that exists 
owing to the necessity of giving every man his turn 
on the list, and thereby an equal chance of employ- 
ment. 

It thus comes about that the modern pilot spends 
a considerable portion of his time on the railroad, 
and as he gets on in his profession and becomes 
known, it often happens that his railroad journeys 
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lengthen, and his income increases in proportion to 
that lengthening. This curious state of affairs arises 
inthis way. The great steamship lines running into 
London are, like most other vessels, obliged to 
ship a Trinity House pilot at Dungeness, if not 
before. They can only obtain their pilots there, as 
we have seen, from the steamer, and as there may 
be several ships waiting fora pilot at the same time, 
they must wait their turn until the steamer can get 
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ships of their line. Consequently, off he goes by 
train to Plymouth or Dartmouth, or wherever it may 
be, and there waits for the first vessel of his own line 
to bring her up to London ; and he passes Dunge- 
ness at full speed with the signal flying that he is on 
board, and that his late comrades need not worry 
themselves about the vessel’s proceedings. 

This “monopoly of pilotage” has of course its 
advantages and disadvantages. It practically with. 
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round tothem. This may bea matter of half an 
hour at the outside, but in these days of records 
and driving, the loss of a minute even makes all the 
difference ; and so it does not suit the leading liners 
to pull up for a pilot if they can avoid it. They 
most of them have to stop at Plymouth, or one of 
the other Channel ports, to land passengers and 
mails ; and during that stoppage they ship their 
pilot. ‘The pilot, however, to bring the vessel be- 
yond Dungeness must be a Trinity House man, 
and here it is that in the London district the 
“choice” comes in. It may happen that the pilot 
in the ordinary routine has brought the same vessel 
from Dungeness to Gravesend on several occasions, 
and done it quickly and well. The captain, finding 
him to be a smart, successful fellow, recommends 
him to the managing owners, and these people make 
it worth his while to take his name off the Dungeness 
list and devote himself exclusively to piloting the 


draws the best paid work from the reach of the 
ordinary pilot, but it creates a prize list in the pro- 
fession for the lucky ones, and it ensures the most 
efficient management for the most valuabie ships. 
It is not a practice confined to London, for it 
flourishes on the Mersey and the Tyne. It does not 
cost the owners any more, for they pay the same 
pilotage per ship; but it ensures the pilot a constant 
run of big ships, and, with the giants now trading 
from the Mersey for instance, this means an un- 
broken series of very big plums indeed. : 

We need not further dwell on the classification of 
the pilots of the London Trinity House, with which 
the old Cinque Ports establishment is now amal- 
gamated. Wearing its button in theory, but not 
always in practice, for, as we have said above, the 
pilot does not take kindly to uniform, there are eighty 
Channel pilots, sixty-four River pilots, twenty pilots 
for the Home Trade passenger ships, ninety-two 
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for exempted vessels, a hundred and two Cinque 
Ports pilots, forty-eight North Channel pilots, twelve 
each for Aldeburgh, Southwold, Lowestoft, and 
Yarmouth, nine Rochester pilots, a Harwich pilot, 
three Colchester pilots, and four Malden pilots, all 
of whom, as a rule, remain through life on the list they 
started on. 

The outports under Trinity House management 
have each a pilotage of their own, and must not 
trespass on the London district. For instance, an 


Isle of Wight pilot may bring a vessel up to Dunge- 
ness, but he is not allowed to bring her further, 


although he may know the road as 
well as a “home” man. 

Before the amalgamation with the 
Cinque Ports brigade there were 
a good many complications in the 
working of the London district. The 
old “ Society or Fellowship of Pilots 
of Trinity House of Dover, Deal, 
and the Isle of Thanet ”—the fifth 
of the Trinity Houses—claimed to 
be the older foundation, as they had 
had from time immemorial “pilotage 
and loadmanage of all ships up the 
Thames and Medway.” But these 
pilots, who, by the bye, were ap- 
pointed at a court of loadmanage held under the 
presidency of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, were persuaded to forego their claims of 
priority and otherwise; and now we are in a 
reign of harmony, more or less, notwithstanding 
an occasional grow! from the representatives of the 


old hovellers of Deal. These men would be pilots 
on a small scale in their own waters if they 
only had a chance ; but really steam has cleared 
the Downs, and Deal is but a first station out of 
London, at which it is worth no one’s while to 
stop. That forest of masts which could be seen 
from Deal signal station in the old times has 
been cleared with a vengeance, and with its clearing 
has gone the piloting and other trades of the 
beach. And steam has played havoc with pilotage 
generally in increasing the size of the ships, so that 
where formerly there were six cargoes there is now 





but one, and that one by no means pays six times 
the dues of its predecessor. 

At the same time a certain amount of unlicensed 
pilotage does undoubtedly go on in the London 
district. ‘This is done by the “ brums,” men with 
a fair knowledge of their trade, who work on the 
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cheap, and find their employers among the second- 
rate foreign vessels, whose owners are not above 
taking the risk of cheating the Trinity House out 
of its dues. ‘There is one picturesque old inn, not 
a hundred miles from Canvey Island, which river 
men know well as a house of call for these brums, 
and also as a haunt of the Dutchmen who come up 
to Billingsgate in their Texel eel-boats. 

None of the outport men under Trinity manage- 
ment make more than £7 a week, and out of 
this they have to keep up their boats. Going 
west, the first station we come to of this curiously 
irregular group is Rye, where there are two pilots 
who share about £140 a year between them. Next 
comes Newhaven, where eight pilots, realise about 
£40 a year each. Next comes Shoreham, where 
there are also eight pilots, whose united fees realise 
about £700 a year. Next comes the Isle of 
Wight station, on which there are forty-six pilots, 
who have only twenty-seven surnames among 
them, one family having no less than seven 
representatives, a striking instance of the way in 
which pilotage becomes an hereditary trade. These 
Wight pilots supersede the London or Cinque 
Ports pilots when they reach the channels leading 
into the ports and harbours within the island, and 
they generally take charge from St. Helens on one 
side and the Needles on the other. Their average 
income is £150 a year. Within the same district 
are the Southampton men, sixteen in number, who 
take over £5,000 among themselves during the 
year. 

The next Trinity outport is Poole, where there 
are nine pilots, making about #100 a year each. 
Weymouth has also nine pilots, but their earnings 
are quite £20 a year less. Bridport has two 
pilots, who take about £65 between them as a 
year’s fees. Exeter has ten pilots, whose average 
fees are £58 a year each. At Teignmouth there 
is another Trinity station; there are seven pilots, 
and these make about 3os. a week each. At 
Dartmouth there are ten pilots; they have to 
deal with bigger ships, and they make about #5 a 
week each. At Plymouth there are thirty pilots, 
and they are about half as well off as the Dart- 
mouth men. At Fowey there are eleven pilots, 
and the fees amount to not much over £70 a 
year each. At Falmouth there are no less than 
fifty-six pilots, who make about 50s. a week 
each. At Penzance there are nine pilots, and 
these think themselves lucky if they make £30 a 
year apiece. 

At the Scilly Isles, which are the westerly limit of 
the Trinity outports, there are ten pilots, and their 
earningsaverage #28ayear. AtSt. Ives there are 
fourteen pilots, and these earn about £30 a year. 
At Padstow there are five, and these earn £50 a 
year. Evidently pilotage in Cornwall is not a 
thriving trade. 

The next Trinity port is Bridgwater, and there 
there are ten pilots who annually take over £630 
in fees. For the next port we must cross the 
Bristol Channel to Neath, where there are eighteen 
pilots, who earn about #1 aweek. Milford comes 
next ; there there are seven pilots, and these earn 
about £60 a year. The next Trinity port is Aber- 
dovey in Cardigan Bay ; and there four pilots share 
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about #100 a year between them. At Portmadoc 
in the slate country there are six pilots, and these 
share #500 a year between them. At Carnarvon 
there are also six pilots, but these only take £174 
among them. At Holyhead there are four men, 
who make about 25s.a week. At Beaumaris there 
are ten pilots, and these make about £40 a year. 
For the next Trinity port we have to take a long 
flight to Fleetwood, and there there are nineteen 
pilots, whose united fees amount in a year to £ 4,500. 
From Fleetwood we must take an even longer flight 
to Carlisle, where we end our westerly list with three 
pilots, whose united earnings amount in a year to 
the magnificent sum of £87. 

We have thus gone west, port after port, in order 
to show that there are pilots and pilots, and that 
even under the same management there may be 
great differences in their social condition. On the 
east coast the ports are Maldon, Colchester, Har- 
wich, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, 
and Wells. Attached to these ports are twenty-six 
pilots, who take among them about £2,500 a year. 
Altogether in London and the outports, Trinity 
House receives over £180,000 a year in pilotage 
fees, of which about £140,000 are taken in the 
London district. 

The pilotage of Liverpool amounts to £70,000 a 
year, but what the pilots receive is about 4 50,000, 
the balance going in certain expenses and deduc- 
tions for annuity funds and otherwise. They 
work according to list, like the London men, and 
there are nine lists, one for each boat. To work 
the boat there are four unlicensed seamen and 
a master, and told off to each boat are one or two 
candidates, one or two Third Class Pilots, two or 
three Second Class Pilots, and about twenty First 
Class Pilots whom it has taken about twelve years 
to reach that position. The Liverpool district 
divides at Orme’s Head. Off there a vessel is sure 
to find one of the boats, but they are also to be 
found farther west off the Skerries, and many of 
the Liverpool pilots board the Atlantic liners even 
as far off as Queenstown, but these are the “ choice” 
men of whom mention has already been made. 

These Liverpool boats are reputed to be among 
the best afloat. They are good sized schooners, 
averaging about seventy tons, roomy, fast, and 
weatherly, and able to keep the sea in all weathers. 
And it is very rough outside the Mersey bar on 
some occasions. Last October the sea was particu- 
larly boisterous, and the wind had been Llowing up 
for days. At three o’clock on a Monday morning 
during the gale, No. 3 Liverpool boat, Zhe Duke, was 
at her station off Point Lynas when a heavy sea 
boarded her and swept off one of the men in his 
oilskins and sea boots. ‘There had been three men 
only on deck, the rest being below. At the cry of 
“* Man overboard,” Zhe Duke was hove to anda life 
buoy thrown which did not miss its mark. In the 
raging sea the punt was launched, and after a long 
rough pull the man was found clinging to the life 
buoy and brought back safely to the schooner, to be 
soon restored and ready for work. Put in this bald 
way it does not seem a difficult matter. But think 
of it, a mere incident ina storm, at three o’clock on 
an October morning ! 

Life ina pilot boat would seem to be safe enough 


















to judge by the resuits ; but it is only made safe 
hy the pilot’s livelihood as well as his life depend- 
ing on a good look-out. By day there may not be so 
much risk, but at night the watch must be unceas- 
:ngly on the alert. ‘The pilot has to be in the thick 
of the traffic, to be ready when a call shall come, 
and on many a night seventy or more vessels will 
come pounding past these Liverpool boats withina 
distance of them that few would care to risk. 

The Liverpool pilots are controlled by the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and all round the coast, 
except in the case of the Trinity House outports, 
the local authorities have the management of the 
pilotage, the men in many places being under the 
immediate orders of a pilot-ruler, who settles all 
questions as to turn and precedence. These 
boards, on which the pilots are seldom represented 
directly, make their own regulations regarding can- 
didature and examinations, and a wonderful range 
of qualifications is the result, to which further 
reference here is needless. A pilot is a pilot, and he 
is licensed ; but what he has to know and do to 
obtain his licence, what he pays for his licence, 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, 


A PEOPLE on whom lie the various strata of 
ancient Roman superstition, of that of their 
Teuton invaders, of the vulgar religious beliefs 

of the Middle Ages, of the prejudices derived from 

nearly three centuries of diffused ignorance, must 
naturally retain a residuum of ancestral credulity, 
but this superstition, by reason of the clear sky and 
the mild climate under which they live, does not 
assume the mysterious and gloomy colouring of the 
folklore of the North. ‘The Italian is not, and can- 
not be,a mystic. In Celtic Italy we sometimes meet 
with prejudices resembling those of the Loire, 

Switzerland, and Germany ; they are born of mists 

and snows, and derived from the configuration of 

the land. Only last year a poor woman was beaten 

nearly to death at Milan because held to be a 

witch. During the last cholera epidemic the old 

story of the “unction” reappeared, but it was in 

Genoa and not in Naples, the home of San 

Gennaro’s blood, of the je¢/a/ura, and other absurd 

ideas. In the South it now never enters into any 

person’s head to revive this credence in the unholy 

origin of the disease. . 

The country has its own rural superstitions, while 
those of the towns are distinct. The Italian country 
{campagna) remains the ancient fagus, where the 
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what he earns when he has got his licence, and how 
long he holds his licence, are matters that would 
require special treatment for each particular port. 
One practice only is pretty general, and that is that 
he is liable for any damage he may cause to an 
amount not exceeding £100, and should he cause 
any loss by his ignorance or carelessness, the pilot list 
knows him no more. 

3ut such cases of mishap are rare. As arule he 
is a sober, trustworthy man who never makes a mis 
take, and he lives to a good old age, as pensioners 
always do. When asked, but not otherwise, he will 
tell you many a strange tale of his early experiences 
in guiding vessels along the well known track that 
leads out on to the highway of the sea. He will tell 
you of ships badly manned and ships badly found, 
of crews sick and crews drunk, of jokes with pleasant 
men, and hand-to-hand fights with obstinate brutes; 
and you may tell by that pleasant professional 
manner of his whether he has been “outward” or 
“inward ”; for on the outward list are the pilots of 
hope, and on the inward list are the pilots of joy. 
W. J. GORDON, 
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last idolaters found refuge, hence the name pagan. 
Yet for all this, Italy’s folklore is poorer than that 
of other lands. 

Sicily is not the place where most folklore may 
be found, but where is been most thoroughly 
studied, thanks to Professor Pittré, who has paid 
incomparable attention te the theme and studied it 
with loving activity. 

The Italian people cannot be said to have any 
pet credulity, except that of interpretation of 
dreams for special application to the lotto. Under 
the name of Maffia, Cabala, or Seminary, there 
exists a booklet also called the Book of Dreams, 
which is a characteristic type of the popular 
literature. It gives rules for the interpretation 
of any dream, or even of current events, from 
which are deduced certain numbers to be played 
in the public lotto. In Naples alone in one year 
27,000 copies of this book were sold. 

This lotto is the scourge of the nation, and leads 
to great disasters. Unhappily, it brings into the 
national treasury over 40,000,000 francs per annum. 
It has also taken such deep root, especially in the 
more imaginative, more idle, and ignorant regions, 
that it would not be easy to abolish it at one fell 
swoop. it is scandalous to see how even the 
best newspapers will permit advertisements to 
appear of impossible promises concerning lucky 
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numbers, which they will reveal in return for 
a consideration ; and still more scandalous that 
Italian magistrates, so ready to condemn light 
offences, have never yet prosecuted these men 
who sell chaff for wheat. 


LITERATURE OF THE POOR. 


The poorer classes in Italy have a literature of 
their own, composed of time-honoured knight- 
errant romances, of ballads and love songs, of 
legends woven around contemporary events. ‘Their 
prime characteristic is sadness. In its love the 
Italian populace is more sentimental than brutal, 
and popular literature is by no means realistic. 
Among the lower classes it is easier to meet with 
the loves of Jacopo Ortis than the adventures of 
the Chevalier de Faublas. 

In the country still obtains the story-teller, who 
has died out in the towns, and though in rustic 
tales a spade is called a spade without circumlo- 
cution, a fundamental morality of conception 
always prevails. In the extreme South the cycle 
of Orlando’s deeds is still unclosed, the exploits of 
Rinaldo and the other doughty champions are still 
sung by Sicilian and Neapolitan fishermen. ‘Tasso 
remains in high honour, and many know him who 
do not even know the name of Dante. Familiar 
to all and very popular is the Berthold legend, 
embodying the memory of the vanquished Latin 
who mocks at his Longobard conqueror, but the 
gestes of this hero of cunning cease to be sung 
where the Celtic element flows into the Latin and 
Greek ; Rinaldo is unknown in Lombardy, and 
serthold is a stranger in Naples. 

It is a fact that with the Italian populace the 
newspaper has not yet taken the place of the popular 
book. Still newspapers are regarded with a species 
of respectful veneration. It is strange that in this 
rather sceptical people, who do not easily be- 
lieve what they are .told, there should exist so 
much faith in whatever is written. An Italian, 
when a thing is to be read in the newspaper, ex- 
claims, “It is printed, and therefore it must be 
true,” and acts accordingly. Print is in his eyes 
something especially mysterious and potent, and 
yet there does not exist, in the strict sense of the 
term, a popular newspaper. A coachman on his 
box will read all manner of periodicals, though he 
will chiefly give his attention to the chapter of 
accidents, suicides, and police reports, retaining, 
no matter what the colour of his political news- 
paper, certain indefinite ideas of his own—for 
example, a minimum of respect for the repre- 
sentatives of the law, and a dubious faith in the law 
itself. But, for all this, he is not as a rule a law- 
breaker. 

The great Italian phrase, the key to the past, 
present, and future history of the nation, is the 
word “pazienza.” This is the exclamation that 
springs most naturally and continually from the 
mouth of thirty millions, from the king to the 
crossing-sweeper. <A political propaganda among 
the people does not exist. A certain legend has 
begun to grow round the name of Victor Emanuel, 
but the Garibaldian legend is perhaps more living, 





especially in its sad phases of Aspromonte and 
Mentana. The name of this great condottiere 
is familiar to all, small and great. Mazzini is 
almost unknown to the populace, or if known heid 
to be something very different from what he was. 
The king is always called by his name, without 
mentioning his title—thus Vittorio, Umberto, 
Margherita—a fashion at once familiar and affec- 
tionate. 

The brigandage which flourished so long in the 
south has left no trace in legend, while instead 
the bandit Passatori and the sanguinary Gasparone 
have taken hold of the popularmind. In Florence 
the publisher Salani holds the practical monopoly 
of that literature which could be called plebeian. 
A complete collection of tales, ballads, legends, 
and romances issued by Casa Salani would form 
an interesting ethnographical contribution towards 
the history of contemporary Italy. 

Of late, socialistic ideas have begun to peep, but 
the agitation has not been able to spring and unfold 
itself, except in Lombardy and Piedmont. It is 
limited to the working classes in the cities, and has 
not yet penetrated into the rural districts. Meetings 
are countenanced and permitted by the Constitu 
tion, but are very far from attaining the businesslike 
character and dimensions of English and American 
reunions, and are far less riotous than those of the 
French. Under certain circumstances meetings 
have proved real platforms for the Italians. ‘The 
extension of the suffrage was attained through thei: 
medium. Garibaldi headed and led the movement 
in Lombardy and Piedmont, but this is the whole 
triumph the platform can record. Lately som 
meetings have’ been attempted against the ‘Triple 
Alliance, but without success. 


MUNICIPAL LIFE. 


In order to give some idea of the average police 
and municipal life of an Italian town, let us attempt 
to draw a rough sketch or two, choosing for our pur- 
pose Florence and Sarzana—that is, a large city, 
and a small remote one. Florence is governed 
nominally by a Prefect, but actually by an elected 
Syndic, who is generally the bearer of some great 
historic name. ‘The Syndic is not paid, conse- 
quently he does not give official banquets, balls, or 
receptions. ‘The Prefect instead receives a stipend, 
and must entertain to a certain extent. These 
dual authorities bear in their train two branches of 
public officials—the Government one paid by the 
State, and the municipal paid by the Commune. 
The Prefect has as lieutenant of police a Questore, 
under whom are placed the policemen proper, and 
within certain limits the gendarmes. ‘Thus the 
political and criminal police have two arms which 
are not always in accord. In faci, the gendarmes 
have the tacit duty to control their police colleagues, 
and constant and latent conflicts arise from this cause, 
and this is why the police service leaves so much 
to be desired, although the number of men engaged 
is relatively numerous. » On the Syndic depends 
another corps, that of a municipal police, which has 
nothing to do with the judicial*authorities. Thus it 
happens that the citizen has three different regula- 
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tions to obey, or three authorities to whom to appeal, 
and hence is constantly sent from one to another of 
these in a manner calculated to drive an impatient 
foreigner to despair. Why there should be three 
kinds of police, all three expensive and each em- 
barrassing the other, is a profound mystery. Mean- 
while the country outside the town is much harmed 
by the absolute lack of proper guards. It is the 
duty of the gendarmes to prevent rural offences, 
but they are rarely present when required. The 
streets of the city belong absolutely to the 
communal administration in all that concerns 
repair, watering, cleansing, and so forth. Outside 
the city the rights are divided into royal or govern- 
mental, provincial and communal, according as they 
are maintained by the State, province, or commune. 
The municipal police vary according to cities. In 
Florence the municipal guards are rather osten- 
tatiously armed, in Milan they resemble English 
policemen, and in Genoa they look like Protestant 
ministers. ‘The police regulations are more or less 
alike based on the theory of assuring the general 
well-being. ‘They usually solve this problem by 
placing the greatest limit upon individual freedom. 
The manners of the public official are courteous, 
those of the gendarmes especially so. 

In Sarzana authority is represented by a police 
delegate who depends on the Syndic, and on a 
smaller scale the Florentine regulations are repeated 
in this little town. ‘The gendarmes are represented 
by a marshal and six men, the municipal guards by 
three or four. The communal schools are of course 
smaller than those of Florence, but in general the 
plan and system are the same. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


Taken as a whole, Italian life is simple. The 
house, which assumes so much importance in colder 
countries, is far less considered in Italy. Italians 
eat and sleep at home, and there lies woman’s work, 
but when it is fine everybody turns out of doors. 
In the South one room harbours a whole family 
promiscuously, completed by some domestic ani- 
mal; with what physical and moral harm it may 
be imagined. In Lombardy, Liguria, the Venetian 
States, and Tuscany the condition of the dwellings is 
farsuperior. As regards cleanliness, this is not very 
notable either in the South or the North. Among 
the richer classes, the house holds the same impor- 
tance that it does in the same class in the rest of 
Europe, and to have it adorned with fine furniture 
and works of art is the great scope of vanity and 
pride. 

Speaking in general terms, the rent of an Italian 
house is calculated as varying from 100 to 120 
francs per room in the large towns, in the smaller 
itis diminished by half, in the communes it is re- 
duced to one fourth. The Italian generally follows 
Bastiat’s rule of spending but a tenth part of his in- 
come for house rent, that is, whenever he can. The 
small employé getting about 1,200 francs a year 
cannot find in a large town a house for himself and 
family for 120 francs a year, so he must break 
through Bastiat’s rule, spending more for his house 
and saving on food and drink. Ashe lives much out 
of doors he is obliged to dress well, or at least neatly. 
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Very often such well-dressed people, who present an 
excellent appearance in the street, live badly and 
poorly, especially in the large middle class. 

The Italian loves his family, and they accom- 
pany him to all his amusements. At the theatre, 
his favourite pastime, may often be seen the father, 
mother, children, and even the baby in arms, car- 
ried either by the mother or by the little maid-of-all- 
work, who goes also. This group is also frequently 
met with in the suburban hostelries, where, es- 
pecially in summer, the family goes to sup economi- 
cally, saving fire and fatigue, often eating nothing 
but five or six slices of water melon. Theatres and 
restaurants are frequented by all Italians ; both are 
low in price, fairly well appointed, and the company, 
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though mixed, always well-behaved. In the restau- 
rants, where a plate of soup costs 30 centimes, and 
a complete supper does not amount to a franc and 
a haif, wine included, a person of any class can go 
with impunity, without any danger of being treated 
rudely by his neighbours. 

The extremes of wealth and poverty do not exist 
in Italy, because the scanty riches are fairly distri- 
buted. This removes the bitterness apt to exist 
between the upper and lower classes, and disarms 
that jealousy which has often caused tumults and 
risings abroad. 


THE “CARNIVAL NATION” AT WORK. 


Although Italy is called the Carnival nation, her 
people work much more than is generally believed. 
Except on three or four holidays the shops are 
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always open in the forenoon, even on Sundays. 
On ordinary days they are shut at nightfall. A 
nation that in summer only goes home to sleep 
appears to be always amusing itself, but this is 
a delusion. The country labourer is so indus- 
trious that he out-rivals his brother of any na- 
tion. In certain districts the mountain sides are 
green with vines and olive trees, which have been 
planted on ground brought up there on human 
shoulders, held in its place by walls built with 
stones taken from the barren rock. Such moun- 
tain fields have been constructed bit by bit in three 
or four generations, and there is as much work 
put into them as the Egyptians required to uprear 
one of the Pyramids. How industrious the peasants 
of the Apennines are is shown by the fact that 
while Tuscany and Liguria, thanks to reckless affor- 
esting in the past, are now among the most arid 
lands of Europe, yet they are cultivated to the highest 
point possible. Every pound of oil produced is 
drawn as by force from nature, who would have 
denied it to the soil. It is easy to talk of Italian 
slothfulness, but when we think that this nation 
sends into Hungary, France, and Austria, and even 
further afield, battalions of masons to build railroads ; 
when we see that throughout Europe there have 
been reared during the last twenty years those stone 
cementless walls which only the Italians by atavistic 
memory know how to build, an impartial observer 
is forced to ask whether it be true that a people that 
lives on so little, and leaves traces of its construction 
all over an entire continent, can be called slothful. 
It is just this strenuous, nervous, patient backbone 
of the people, who, when the cities shall be en- 
tirely unnerved by cosmopolitanism, ruined by 
fevers and vice, will form a great reserve, whose ele- 
ments of moral character and physical fibre will 
save the nation in case of any eventual danger. 
The middle-class citizen may have a thousand faults, 
and the all-pervading tourist may inoculate him 
with many more, but happily there remains a firm 
foundation in the most remote regions ; and just as 
these furnished the saviours of ancient Rome, so, 
especially in the rural provinces, will they prove the 
saviours of modern Italy. It is among the rural 
parts of modern Italy that now exists the nucleus of 
a new Italian people, destined to a high and peace- 
ful future. 


WAGES. 


Workmen’s wages vary greatly according to 
regions. In the South the workers are but poorly 
paid ; in the North, which emigration has de 
populated of its most useful men, wages have risen 
as high as 1 franc 80 cents per day, while in 
Tuscany the average has remained 1 franc. The 
city workman, mason or smith, receives from 
2 francs 50 cents a day to 3 francs ; mechanics 
attain to 4 francs ; asailor in the mercantile service 
gets from 60 to 65 francs a month and his living. 
The women are paid at much lower rates. ‘Those 
who work in the tobacco factories get about 
2 francs a day ; a sewing woman 8o cents to 1 
franc and her food. In some places women may 
be seen working at the building of houses, carrying on 
their shoulders mortar and bricks, slaving from the 
rising of the sun, and only earning 50 cents. 
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Generally these small earnings are devoured by 
usury. No idea can be formed of what proportion 
usury has assumed among /petty traders and the 
lower professionals. The percentage is often cruelly 
high. Among the seaside folk usury has spread 
its fatal influence most widely. It would be difficult 
to find a more defrauded class and more poorly 
compensated people than the fishermen of the 
Adriatic and the coral seekers of Torre del Greco. 

The food furnished is such as a farmer would 
not give to his pigs. An inquiry concerning the 
miserable condition of the Italian people would be 
a task worthy of a great economist, who should be 
at the same time a philanthropist. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that, taken as a whole, the results 
of Italian labour in all classes are absolutely devoured 
by the all-pervading usurer. 

The English and French system of vente a /a 
criér of alimentary provisions prevails in Turin and 
saves the small trader from the sharp teeth of the 
usurer, but in Rome and Naples there exists the 
bagarinaggto, which is the huckstering of provisions 
by the so-called dagarina. 

In Naples the Camorra has not yet ceased to 
reign, although in much diminished proportions. 
In Sicily the Maffia flourishes supreme, a legiti- 
mate sister of the Camorra, both daughters of 
that Andalusian inStitution which in Castile is 
called e/ darato. By means of the Maffia and the 
Camorra a number of arrogant, lazy fellows levy 
on the work of Southern Italy a.kind of black- 
mail. Unfortunately too, the centres of Italian 
emigration abroad are not free from this terrible 
evil, and recent events in New Orleans show how 
in the Sicilian colony there the Maffia intended not 
only to reign among its own people, but also to 
spread its pernicious influence among the natives. 


THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 


The daily life of an Italian in all different classes 
is easily depicted. Among the labourers-the hours 
of work between summer and winter reach the 
average of eleven working hours, beginning at dawn 
and ending at dusk, interrupted }y a short rest at 
noon. Meals are: dinner at 12, supper atg. In 
the wealthier classes the dinner is changed into 
luncheon, taken an hour earlier. and the real dinner 
is partaken of at 6.30 or 7. Breakfast is a meal 
unknown in Italy. Ladies may take a cup of black 
coffee, but men rarely break their fast till noon. 
No Italian ever eats between meals, and they 
cannot understand the English habit of afternoon 
teas and occasional snacks. Perhaps the perfect 
digestions they enjoy as a nation may find an 
explanation in this abstinence. In the South one 
meal only is not uncommon ; it is taken at midday, 
and composed of farinaceous food in winter, and 
fruit in summer ; meat is eaten very rarely there, 
and in any case only white meat, lamb, kid, and 
veal. In the North the food taken increases with 
the exigencies of the climate, and those that can do 
so eat largely and prefer animal food. The Lom- 
bards are the heaviest eaters of the peninsula, the 
Piedmontese and Venetians the greatest drinkers. 
The Southerner is exceedingly abstemious. It 1s 
rare to see a drunkard in Naples and Sicily, while, 
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for example, in Brescia, which has been under Aus- 
trian influence, men and women will drink between 
meals, or during the performances at the theatre. 
In Rome they drink freely to counteract the 
tendency to malaria, but rarely so as to get in- 
toxicated. Drunkenness in the upper classes is 
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almost unheard of, and in no part among women of 
any class. The popular food in Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, and the Venetian States is polenta. ‘This is 
made from maize meal, and in the years when it 
does not ripen well, or, what is more frequently the 
case, has been badly preserved, the food engenders 
that terrible sickness called the pellagra, the annual 
sufferers from which amount to 100,000. The 
Ligurian and Tuscan mountaineer substitutes po 
lenta by pattona, made of chestnut flour, and in 
summer he lives on vegetables and fruits. In the 
plains bread made of bran, beans, and vetch is the 
popular aliment. In the South, macaroni boiled in 
water and water-melon are the favourite diet ; nei- 
ther corn nor potato has yet invaded the South. In 
the Emilia the lower middle classes prefer rice to 
macaroni. In Tuscany and Umbria the two pro- 
ducts hold the field equally. There is no Italian 
cuisine, properly so called ; there is rather a mode 
of cooking peculiar to the whole Mediterranean 
shore, and another inland south of the Alps. ‘Thus 
a traveller from Gibraltar, keeping along the south 
of the central Spanish sierras, of the Cevennes, the 
Dalmatian and Balkan Alps, will meet the same 
cuisine, to which oil, garlic, onions, tomato, and 
pepper give a strong flavour, making it wonderfully 
wholesome. ‘This cooking can be called littoral- 
meridional. ‘The French bouillabaisse, the Tuscan 
cactiucco, the Adriatic brodetto, the Genoese 


zimino are met with in Spain, Provence, and Greece. 
Macaroniand rice, cooked with cheese and tomatoes, 
are found in all the different regions. On the north 
side of the mountains greater care is given to the 
preparation of food, and a more intellectual idea 
of kitchen economy prevails. Oil gives place to 
butter, lard, and dripping, tomatoes and macaroni 
disappear, and their place is taken by less pungent 
flavours. Milk and sugar assume a right of citizen- 
ship among foods. Generally, consideration for 
the palate is more observed among the inland 
Italians. The highest class of course follows cos- 
mopolitan customs. 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN. 


To study national ways we must descend to the 
middle class, that gives to the State the greatest 
contingent of employés. Here woman’s intellectual 
status Is at a low standard ; that of men is consider- 
ably higher, though far below the English standard. 
They read little except the newspaper, and once 
in their lives perhaps the standard authors. ‘The 
upper classes have deserted Italian literature, and 
devote themselves almost exclusively to French 
productions. A taste for literature is not cultivated 
in Italian children, hence Italy can maintain no 
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children’s paper ; the one that existed died of star 
vation, and ‘‘Tréves’ Giornale dei Bambini,’ published 
in Milan, is a poor concern, composed exclusively 
of translations and manipulations of English and 


American publications. ‘The Italian woman has 
not yet taken her true working place in society. 
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She is generally | andsome, rarely corrupt in the 
strictest sense of the word, though by no means a 
high moralist, fairly unselfish in her loves, which, 
when they are dishonest, she prefers to keep secret. 
At home she rules, outside she exerts no influence 
whatever. The political woman is as yet unborn. 
A few literary women exist, but among them are 
only one or two who rise above the average. The 
Italian woman is nearly always a good mother ; even 
when a bad wife, she follows impulse rather than 
reason in her actions, and this toa greater degree 
than her sisters in any other European nation. 
During the national uprising she was hopeful, but 
she remained humble, and never became ambitious. 
Madame Ratazzi, who tried to meddle in politics, had 
to desist. Outside her domestic circle the Italian 
woman does not work, except in the lower classes, 
and then she uses rather her physical than her in 
tellectual strength. The business woman, like in 
France, is not met with except in Piedmont and 
Milan. ‘The State has not been able to find woman 
other official employment than that of school- 
mistress in the small communes, and of telegraph 
clerk on a limited scale. Italian freemasons have 
often discussed at meetings and banquets the 
emancipation of women, but as yet they have taken 
no active steps to further this end. 


COSTUME AND FASHION. 


It is not possible to mention woman without 
speaking of fashion, which is the idol of the Italian 
female sex. Here the influence of France makes 
itself much felt, only the Italian woman is much 
more showy than the Frenchwoman, and her taste 
is inferior. A quantity of toilettes which in France 
are called four exportation, are worn in Italy. 
In the South is seen a mass of colour at the expense 
of design. In Piedmont the taste is correct, less so 
in Lombardy, and indifferent in the centre. Profes- 
sional and local costumes are slowly disappearing. 
They still remain in Sardinia and in the city of 
Cagliari, but even here are on the wane. So also 
are disappearing the lovely purple and gold cos- 
tumes of theHellenic settlements in Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily. The truffle sellers have laid down their 
many-collared mantles, the Ligurian mountaineer 
has abandoned his fustian breeches, and the Ligu- 
rian sailor no longer covers his head with the red 
cap lined with black that used to fall on his shoulder 
and mark him for a man of the sea. 

There still remain in vigour some popular dances ; 
the duroturo in Sardinia, the saltarello in the old 
Papal States, the tarantella of the Roman Campagna 
and Neapolitan districts, the pizzica-pizzica of 
Apulia, and the monferina of Piedmont. In some 
parts of the Pistojese mountains they still keep up 
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the trescone, but there are only a few Venetians who 
know how to dance the furlana, and in the whole of 
Liguria there is not one left who dances the moresca, 
which is a kind of martial step recalling the victorious 
expeditions of the Genoese against the Moors in 


Spain. 


ITALY OF THE FUTURE. 


If things remain as they are—that is, if Italy 

remains in a species of intellectual submission 
to France and of political submission to Germany 
it will be difficult for the Italian character to assume 
an individualised type, so that meeting an Italian 
we may be able to distinguish him at once from, say, 
a Frenchman, a German, oran Englishman. There 
does not exist in Italy, as in other lands, a species 
of national code concerning social, religious, and 
political ideas.4 The country still bears the marks 
of the invasions of men and thoughts which she has 
undergone. Leaving aside Manzoni, Italy has had 
no original writer since the Middle Ages ; her 
thinkers, her literary men, her philosophers are 
echoes of the thinkers, literary men, and philoso- 
phers beyond the Alps. In contemporary art 
France dominates, in science Germany. In politics 
the German Ghibelline and the French Guelph take 
turns.?_ It is difficult to say how long this state of 
subjection, which is more intellectual than material, 
will last. Itis needful to remember that the Italian 
nation has never yet undergone an indigenous 
revolution, but this must inevitably take place in 
time. From the evolution of the future will arisea 
new people, freed from that foreign varnish which 
veils and covers them, and after this evolution there 
must inevitably arise by means of some master 
mind a new type of Italian people. Thus will blos- 
som the true Italian poet, such as was Dante in his 
day, the Italian painter like Leonardo da Vinci, the 
Italian historian like Guicciardini, the Italian sailor 
like Columbus, the renovator of science like Galileo, 
and the philosopher like Gian Battista Vico. ‘The 
Italian nation will form itself by the fusion of its 
ethnic elements, which now are far from being one 
brotherhood. It is not improbable that this brother- 
hood will be perfected earlier in the colonies than 
in the mother-land ; the Italian born in Buenos 
Ayres, in Brazil, in Monte Video, and in New York 
may be nearer to the Italy of the twentieth century 
than the Neapclitan, the Piedmontese, or the Lom- 
bard of the immediate future. 


1 The writer does not seem to be aware that the Refort 
tion, with its faith and its freedom, at one time had 
footing in part of Southern Italy, till suppressed by force 
was in Spain. Nor is notice taken of the hopes of bett 





fluence from the Waldensian and from native Italian church 


—ED. L.H. 
* The term Guelph is here applied as apart from the Pope, 
in the true sense of the word as used in the Middle Ag 
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“THE DAYS OF OUR AGE.” 


BY THE REV. 


III.—YOUTH. 


F we judge by the number of words used in 
setting the third age of life before us, Shake- 
speare has less to say about the “lover” than 

the “schoolboy ;” but in fact he only leads us 
over the mysterious line separating childhood from 
a period (longer than “seven” years) in which a 
“man ” puts away childish things. Then, too, he 
notices only the outward mundane signs of that 
unique but universal impulse which, though acutely 
marked, resents both definition and guidance. It 
is not to be bought, though it can “ open the hand 
of avarice.” It overrides logic, philosophy, and 
calculation. 


‘* Why did she love him? Curious fool, be still ; 
Is human love the growth of human will ?” 
Though denied, it may be prized with such insistent 
vitality as to justify the words of Tennyson : 


**°*Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to 
have loved at all.” 


Though, maybe, long passed, it leaves a memory 


which cannot fade. We think of that little paper 
packet left by the grim Dean of St. Patrick, and 
marked, “ Only a woman’s hair.” 

In the passing touch with which Shakespeare 
brings “the lover” upon “the world’s stage” and 
then dismisses him, we see only extravagant signs 
of that irresistible force which invades the being of 
a youth when he enters first into the mixed region 
of sentiment and passion which succeeds boyhood, 
and carries him out of himself. And though, to 
even the kindliest looker-on, his ardour may present 
aspects which suggest a smile, it bears impressive 
witness to an intensity of newborn feeling likely 
to determine the whole course and character of a 
human life. As Longfellow says, it “ sweeps through 
the soul, to purify or destroy.” 

It would be idle to offer a word of advice, how- 
ever experienced, to any enraptured youth thrilling 
with the consciousness of freshly responsive love 
(even if his ardent eye should glance at these sober 
lines), for he is sure that no one could realise the 
peculiar intensity of his rapture and devotion ; but 
if they should be read by some cold-blooded senior, 
presumably long past the age of passion, and 
tempted to treat amorous effervescence with calcu- 
lating disrespect, I would venture to remind him 
that though he lifts his eyebrows at the sight of a 

“mere boy ” who is heard “ sighing like a furnace 
(even if not detected in the composition of a “ woe- 
ful ballad ”), that “ furnaces ” are generally hot, and 
that it is well to be careful in meddling x with fire. 
The future of his son or nephew may be deter- 
mined by the way in which he handles him in a 
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parenthesis of fascinating heat. We must not for- 
get that love is “ blind,” and if a would-be guide 
shuts his eyes to the evident helplessness of 
captive youth, both may fall into the ditch of 
domestic misunderstanding and disappointment. 
Let us be tender with the enchanted youth or 
maiden, and believe that what we may look on as 
obvious “infatuation” seldom yields to “ force” ; 
and that even if authoritative prohibition seems 
to be outwardly final, it may intensify and prolong 
a rashly undertaken relationship which, if left to it- 
self, or quietly deferred, would have come toan end 
in due time. 

The wisdom of our ancestors is assumed to have 
prompted the confident proverb, “ Handsome is 
that handsome does,” but there is a radical unfair- 
ness if not untruth in this saying. It casts a slight 
upon the divine wisdom which has created Beauty. 
Of course when that is supposed to provide all that 
a man needs in his mate, he is likely to have a rude 
awakening ; but Shakespeare’s lover, with his “ woe- 
ful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow,” suggests 
obedience to a law which is not merely natural, but 
radically wholesome. It might remind us that the 
influence of and preference for beautiful external 
form is really a witness to that impulse which leads 
to and results in a “survival of the fittest.” ‘The 
attraction and force of physical excellence bring 
about its perpetuation and improvement. We must 
not affect to undervalue or despise the imperiousness 
of beauty because some lovers appear to think of 
nothing else. In however blind a way, they are 
yielding toa desire which affects the whole hfe of 
creation and determines its healthy progress. ‘The 
comely “eyebrow” may grow upon a forehead 
which covers an evil brain, but we are made up of 
bodies as well as souls, and the wholesome worth 
of the first has much to do with the happiness of 
a union when the lover makes his choice. An 
imperfect or weakly frame, though it may hold an 
admirable mind, is really a hint that something 
more than sentiment and spiritual affinity has to be 
considered by a man in choosing a wife. 

When we turn the “light of the Lord” upon 
the realistic picture of the “ lover,” conspicuous in 
the third “age of man,” we are met bya multi- 
tude of suggestive revelations. It was not at a 
“funeral” but a “ marriage” that our Lord began 
to work His miracles, and “ manifested forth His 
glory.” The wedding feast appears again and 
again in His teaching about the “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and in the vision of St. John the love of 
Christ for His Church is symbolised by the “marriage 
of the Lamb. Volumes have been written on the 
lessons which all this concerning marriage has left 
to the world of men, but the chief is that blessing 
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may be expected upon it only when Christ is an in- 
vited Guest, and that no union can be happy and 
lasting without the spirit of truth and self-sacrificing 
love. The “lover” may “sigh like a furnace,” 
hut this alone gives its true warmth to married life. 
I will not say more about that feature of human 
love which is seen in personal devotion, except that, 
however faintly, it is allied to that giving up of self 
for others which marks its most divine revelation. 
It is this, surely, that has caused it to be chosen 
to illustrate the supremest love of all. The Gospel 
test of “great” love is that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. ‘Ihe “ martyr” is not necessarily 
thus moved. He may die for a truth or principle. 
A man may not only torture, but kill himself under 
the influence of revolting superstition. He may 
seek death as a door to an enjoyable paradise, or 
an escape from a miserable life. But to lay down 
his life for “ others” is significantly divine. And it 
is an expressed readiness to die for his beloved 
which marks the utterness of a “lover’s” devotion. 
In descriptions of his fervour he is represented 
as willing to do this, and thus comes to be reckoned 
as one ready to show the extreme of self-sacrificing 
love. It is this test which has redeemed the desire 
of some from the charge of being a mere earthly 
affection, and can raise the “lover” above the 
ranks of those who seek only to gratify themselves. 
In looking, however, at Shakespeare’s picture of 
the youth which shows him only in the throes of 
passion, there are other features of his attitude 
which mark the third “age of man.” Though he 
shows his confidence chiefly in the “ blindness ” of 
his “love,” we may sometimes see it in a jubilant 
disregard of consequences (for good or evil) which 
seldom appears in any other period of life. In 
several respects, indeed, this is a beneficent pro- 
vision of nature, for there are things to be done 
which only a young man is likely, or can be 
expected, to attempt. Old people must not be 
too ready to condemn the “rashness” of youth. 
Perhaps we owe more to it than they are willing to 
admit. If the progress of the world depended on 
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HUSHED in the bosom of the hills 
The valley sleeps in snow ; 
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the deliberately calculated action of the middle- 
aged alone, it would not only be slower than it is, 
but the value of “experience” would be in sore 
danger of being lost. When this is gained, people 
sometimes forget the risks which attended its acquisi- 
tion. And for this they are mostly indebted to the 
so-called ‘*thoughtlessness” of the young, who do 
not stop to count the cost of what they set them 
selves to do. Life would be intolerable without 
the charm of enterprise, and impossible if we 
always waited to be certain where the next step in 
its course would lead us. Granted that the one 
we are taking is not “wrong” in itself, we must 
sometimes be ready to take it without knowing 
what it will reveal. And for this daring we chiefly 
rely upon the young man, who thus mainly fur- 
nishes us with the most invaluable knowledge of 
life. 


It would, indeed, be gratifying to his seniors if 


he more often reflected that they must, necessarily, 
have once been young ; but they must be content 
with remembering it themselves, and unless they 
do, all their power to influence the young for good 
is surely denied to them. “ Recollection” is the 
indispensable guarantee of sympathy between them, 
since it is impossible for the young man to project 
himself into the condition or consciousness of a 
greybeard, while the old man, if he be really wise, 
feels that he owes his wisdom, in great measure, to 
what he has learnt in the years of his life which 
have passed. As he respects himself, indeed, he 
does not affect the airs, dress, or conversation of 
youth. Nothing is more unchristian and repulsive. 
Nothing brings the old into more disrepute with 
the young, or more certainly neutralises any in- 
fluence for good that they may have ; but it is the 
unaffected remembrance of his or her youth which 
creates the healthiest understanding between a 
parent and a child freshly launched into the world 
of new sensations awaiting the maiden or the 
youth. ‘This is the chief Christian lesson to be 
learnt when we turn the “light of the Lord” on 
Shakespeare’s picture of the “ third age of man.” 


And sleeps the stream which, summer through, 


Played on with ceaseless flow. 


Sleeps dreamless in its icy rest ; 
While, throbbing through the air, 


The dying pulse of nature beats 


With calmness of despair. 


Sleep calmly on, dear, happy vale! 
Sleep on a little while ; 


Love’s softly wooing Springtide voice 


Shall wake thee with a smile. 
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ASCENTS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


"HE advices which have recently come from 
| India concerning the adventurous journey of 

Mr. Conway and his companions among the 
huge peaks and glaciers on the extreme north of 
Hindostan draw attention once more to the possi- 
bility of man reaching very great heights and living 
at very low pressures. Mr. Conway left England 
in the beginning of 1892, with the object of at- 
tempting “to solve, as far as may be possible, in 
one season, the question of what is the greatest 


height mountaineers of our generation can attain,” 
end it is claimed for him that he has “beaten the 


record !” 

The great elevation of the mountains in the 
Himalayas and their allied ranges has only be- 
come known during the present century. “When 
I returned to Europe in 1804,” said Humboldt, 
“not a single Asiatic snowy summit, either in 
the Himalayas or the Hindoo Koosh, had _ been 
measured with any exactness”; though not long 
afterwards information began to be acquired, in 
the first instance—it would seem incidentally— 
through an expedition which was despatched to 
discover the source of the Ganges. As early as 
1808 Captain Webb said that, although he did not 
know their absolute elevation above the level of 
the sea, he was aware that some of the peaks of 
the Himalayas rose 21,000 feet above the plain of 
Rohilcund ; and, in 1815, Captain J. D. Herbert, 
when with his corps upon the Goruckpore and 
Betwah frontiers, found by sextant observations, 
made from a measured base, that there was one 
peak which reached the altitude of 27,000 feet. 
This was Dhawalagiri, or the White Mountain.' 

“Tt was not until the beginning of the year 
1820,” writes Humboldt, “it began to be reported 
in Europe that there were summits in the Himalaya 
much higher than those of the Andes. . These 
accounts were received with much incredulity, and 
were met by doubts respecting the influence of re- 
fraction. . . . Chimborazo (21,425 feet, according 
to my trigonometrical measurement) was. still 
everywhere regarded as the highest summit on the 


1 Also called Dhavalagiri, and Dholagiri. 


surface of the earth.” In the course of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, higher mountains 
were detected. Dhawalagiri,? after being considered 
for twenty-eight years the loftiest peak in the world, 
was deposed by the discovery in 1848 that the 
height of Kinchinjinga was 28,156 feet ;3 and in 
1855 it was found that another mountain, situated 
between Kinchinjinga and Dhawalagiri, was more 
clevated than either. ‘This one, 29,002 feet high, 
has been called Mount Everest,‘ and to the present 
time no other has been discovered to beat or to 
equal it ; although one has been met with on the 
extreme northern frontier of the Kashmir territories, 
28,278 feet high, which has been provisionally 
labelled K2. Mount Everest, therefore, stands 
first amongst the highest mountains of the world, 
and K 2 occupies the second place, closely followed 
by Kinchinjinga. 

Mount Everest’ (so after Sir 
Everest, who was at the head of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey from 1823 to 1843) lies in a some- 
what remote situation, on the northern frontier of 
Nepaul, and our knowledge of it is principally con- 
fined to views which have been obtained at seventy 
miles and upwards. Its northern slopes are be- 
lieved to extend into ‘Tibet; and, as both the 
Nepaulese and ‘Tibetans admittance to 
Europeans, it may be long before any one will have 
achance to ascend or explore this Monarch of 
Mountains.® 


called George 


refuse 


2? This mountain lies to the north of Benare 
83° 28’ E. 

5 Sometimes called Kanchinjinga, or Kancl 
nearly due north of Calcutta, in longitude 88 

# An apparently well-informed writer i 
Pioneer, November 18, 1886, said that the 
G. T. Survey who fixed the | ind observed the heights 
of the principal snow peaks in Nepaul were unaware when in 
the field that they had discovered the loft mountain in the 
world. Its great height was only learnt when their angles were 
computed at headquarters. At a meeting of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society, May 9, 1881, Gen. Sir H. Thuillier said that 
the mean of a great number of observations prove the height 
of Mount Everest to be 29,002 feet and wine és ! 

5 Also known as Gaurisankar 

© The Tibetans are entitled to respect for the consistent per- 
sistency with which they decline our advances. They say in 
unmistakable terms that they do not want, and will not have 
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Kinchinjyinga, however, is more accessible, and 
is well seen in the neighbourhood of the hill-sta- 
tion Darjeeling, distant about fifty miles. It has 
been sketched and photographed ; and various 
excursions have been made round about it, but 
hitherto there has been no serious attempt to ascend 
this grand mountain. By the first article! of the 
treaty which was concluded between the Chinese 
and the Indian Government for the settlement of 
“the Sikkim Question ” (ratified by the Queen on 
August 17, 1890), a part of Kinchinjinga became 
definitely a portion of the “protected” State of 
Sikkim, open to British travellers ; and projects 
for assailing it have been under consideration for 
some time. But as the larger part of the mountain 
is divided between Nepaul and Tibet, an explorer 
may find political troubles added to the natural 
difficulties, and to others which are sure to arise. 

K 2 is less accessible than Kinchinjinga. It is 
nearly twelve degrees of longitude west of, and 
a thousand miles distant from, Darjeeling, situated 
on the northern frontier of the province of Baltistan 
(in the Kashmir territory), all but at the extreme 
northern end of the Indian Empire. Notwith- 
standing its great height, it has been seen by few 
persons, for it is surrounded by mountains of 
unusual magnitude and elevation. ‘The late Mr. 
Frederick Drew,? who passed ten years in the ser- 
vice of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and wrote a 
masterly book upon the country, said that it was 
not easy to get a sight of it, and that Ae only saw it 
once from a distance of about seventy miles, stand- 
ing up in the form given in the sketch clear above 
all the great ridges? K 2 is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of murder. On the north, at Kashgar, 
the German traveller Adolphe Schlagintweit was 
murdered in 1857 ; away to the west, the enter- 
prising British traveller Hayward was murdered a 
few years later ; and on the east, quite recently, 
Mr. Dalgleish, an experienced and esteemed Anglo- 
Indian trader and traveller, was murdered on the 
Karakorum Pass. 

K 2 also isin the vicinity of, and is surrounded 
by, some of the greatest of known glaciers. When 
the sheets of the “ Indian Atlas” embracing this 
region were published, it was found that they con- 
tained glaciers of extraordinary size, arranged in a 
us; whilst the Nepaulese, though tolerating the presence of a 
British Resident at their capital, absolutely close the interior of 
their country to travellers in general. 

1 The following is the text of this article: ‘‘ The boundary 
of Sikkim and Tibet shall be the crest of the mountain range 
separating the waters flowing into the Sikkim Teesta and its 
affluents from the waters flowing into the Tibetan Machu and 
northwards into other rivers of ‘Tibet. The line commences at 


Mount Gipmochi, on the Bhutan frontier, and follows the above- 
mentioned water-parting to the point where it meets Nepaul 
territory.’ 

? Mr. Drew was the son of a Southampton schoolmaster, 
under whom he was educated. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the School of Mines at Jermyn Street, and in two years 
took all the prizes which were open to him. He then worked 
upon the staff of the Geological Survey of Great Britain for 
seven years, and at the age of twenty-six went out to Kashmir 
to examine the mining resources of the country. The Maha- 
rajah was favourably impressed by him, and made him succes- 
sively Governor of Jummoo and Ladak. In 1872 he returned 
to England, and prepared his great work on The Zummoo and 
Kashmir Territories for publication. In 1875 he was appointed 
a master at Eton College, and remained there until his death 
on October 28, 1891 

5 This sketch has been reproduced here by the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. Stanford, the publisher of Mr. Drew's work. 
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remarkably symmetrical manner. One of them-— 
the Chogo Loongma—appeared to be twenty-five 
miles long ; the Baltoro, just south of K 2, was 
thirty-three miles, and the Biafo glacier was re- 
presented no less than sixty miles in length.‘ In 
this region, mountains 20,000 feet and upwards in 
height are as plentiful as blackberries, and some of 
them have wonderful names. There is Gusherbrum 
(26,378 feet) and Masherbrum (25,676 feet) ; 
Haramosh (24,285 feet) and Rakipooshi (25,561 
feet). Many other nameless ones are 24~—25,000 
feet in elevation. Rakipooshi lies tothe north- north- 
east of Gilgit, and it was from this place intelligence 
first arrived from Mr. Conway, on his way to find 
out what is the greatest height that can be attained 
in a season by mountaineers of our generation. 
We will now stop to recall a few of the principal 
occasions upon which other persons have risen high 
in the Himalayas. 

Although it is true, as we have seen at the 
commencement, that the great elevation of these 
mountains was not known at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, it is certain that in much earlier 
times numbers of persons dwelt amongst them at 
heights exceeding those of the principal European 
peaks, and that many individuals must in the 
ordinary course of business have often crossed 
passes as much as 18,000 to 19,000 feet high ; * 
but the heights were unmeasured, and there are 
no records in existence. 

The earliest well-substantiated account of any 
ascent higher than 19,000 feet appears to be that o. 
Captain A. Gerard and his brother Dr. J. G. Gerard, 
who, in October 1818, endeavoured to enter Tibet ; 
but just across the frontier, at the village of Shipke, 
were turned back, as many others have been, by 
Chinese officials, one of whom told them that he 
could not oppose their progress (on account of their 
numbers), “‘ but it would cost him his head if he 
gave them the means of going on.” So they retired 
across the frontier, and as they could not get north- 
wards resolved to go upwards, “thinking the at- 
tainment of a great height more desirable than a 
high latitude.” On October 17 they got to the 
height of 18,683 feet, though with difficulty. ‘“ Both 
ray brother and I,” said Captain Gerard, “felt 
completely debilitated, and were inclined to return 
more than once: we were affected with severe 
headaches and pains in the ears.” But on the 
following day, said he, “zee zeished much to see the 
barometer below fifteen inches,” and they determined 
to make another attempt to reach the summit of a 
peak north of their yesterday’s station. 

**So sent off the articles we required there, as soon 
as we could prevail upon our people to move, which 
was not, however, before 9 o'clock. . . . We marched a 


# Examination of this map, however, shows that its draughts 
man or constructor has adopted the unusual course of uniting 
a glacier flowing from a pass in a west-north-westerly direction 
with another descending in a south-easterly direction—that is to 
say, he has rolled two glaciers into one 

> In the important Atlas by Mons. d'Anville, entitled Nowe? 
Atlas dela Chine, de la Tartarie Chinoise, et du Thibet, pod 
lished in 1737, a route is shown between the towns of Leh 
(Latac) and Kashgar, which evidently passed through the 
district now called Changchenmo, where there are passes whi 
can be traversed on horseback rising more than 19,000 fel 
above the sea. D'Anville devived his informaticn from Jesuits 
in China. 
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little after 10 A.M., and overtook our people not a mile 
from our halting-place. We had infinite trouble in getting 
them to go on, and were obliged to keep calling out to them 
the whole way, at one time threatening and at another 
coaxing them ; 40 ¢e// the truth, however, we could not have 
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walked much faster ourselves, for we felt a fulness in the 
head, and experienced a general debility, which, together with 
headaches and pains in the ears and breast, affected us more 
than the day before. . . . After much annoyance, we reached 
the place where we put up the barometer yesterday ; here 
the man who carried the bundle of sticks sat down, and 
said he must die, as he could not proceed a step farther, and 
neither threats nor the promise of a handsome reward could 
induce him to move. We accordingly left him. . . . It was 
4 ?.M. when we gained the summit, so we had no time to 
make half the observations we wished. The thermometer 
was not below 22°, but from the wind on our way up our 
hands were so numbed that it was not until we had rubbed 
them for some time that we got the use of them. a 
James tried three excellent barometers, which we had the 
satisfaction to see stand exactly at the same point, 14°675 
inches.” The deduced altitude was 19,410 feet. 


The Gerards were well-known men, and their 
simple matter-of-fact relation (which has necessarily 
been curtailed) is the best authenticated account 
of an ascent to the height of 19,410 feet up to the 
year 1818. When he heard of it, Humboldt re- 
flected with complacency that the height was just 
what 4e had reached upon Chimborazo, sixteen 
years earlier ; but it is probable (for the reasons 
which I have given elsewhere)! that the illustrious 
German did not get so high in the Andes as the 
Gerards did on the Himalayas. 

A long interval elapsed before there was any 
conspicuous advance upon this, and the next one 
was made by the brothers Adolphe and Robert 
Schlagintweit in 1855, who endeavoured to get into 
Tibet at nearly the same point as the Gerards, and, 
like them, were compelled to return, after having 
penetrated a few miles. Whilst coming back they 
observed that a peak on the frontier (called in 
Tibetan Gamin or Ibi Gamin)® overtowered all the 
rest, and “ seemed to be one of the most favourable 
for trying to ascend to some considerable height.” 
The following is a condensed version of the account 
they gave of their experiences : 4 


**Furnished with axes, ropes, and everything we wanted 
for the ice, we left our Camp at the foot of the Glacier on 
the 16th of August. We were rather surprised to find that 
the Glacier was one of very considerable extent; it is an 
exceedingly regular and very fine one, somewhat similar to 
the Aar Glacier in Switzerland, but considerably larger. * 
Ibi Gamin seemed to become more distant, the more we 
went up the Glacier; at last we discovered that he was 
situated in the most remote corner. . . . For three days we 
went up in short stages, sleeping on the heaps of rocks 
(Moraines). On the third day, we encamped at the very 
foot of Ibi Gamin, at an elevation of 19,220 feet, where the 
Glacier valley terminates. We had altcgether fourteen 
people with us.” 

** The night of the 18-19th had been very cold and stormy, 
but the morning was yretty clear; we therefore started at 
8 o’clock to see how far we might get upon Ibi Gamin. 
Only eight of our people were willing to accompany us ; the 
cthers were quite apathetic, saying that they and we were 


' See Travels amongst the Gieat Andes of the Equator. 
J. Murray, 1892. 

* 2 Upon the sowfh side this mountain is called Kamet. This 
mountain is only eighty miles distant from that which was 
climbed by the Gerards. 

5 This account was first published as a Government Report 
at Madras in 1855. It was reprinted in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society in 1856, and was given again in the Results of 
a Scientific Mission to India and High Asti in 1862 

4 In another place they say that this and the Milum Glacier 
(also flowing from Ibi Gamin) are larger than any in the Alps. 
These glaciers are not, however, shown upon the large map of 
this region which was issued by the G. T. Survey in 1879. 
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all about to perish, etc. We soon began to ascend over steep 
snow, often crevassed, which covers the flanks of Ibi 
Gamin ; often halting, or proceeding circuitously to avoid 


crevasses.” 

«* At 2 o'clock at last it had become absolutely impossible 
to go on any higher ; two of our people who had got sick had 
remained behind, and we a// the rest felt exceedingly tired and 
exhausted, as we certainly never were in our life... « The 


highest point we reached was more than 22,200 feet (22,260 feet 


calculated from Agra).' At 2 o’clock a strong North wind 
began . . . and we were glad enough when we had all 
reached our Camp in the evening safely. We had got 
much used to the influence of height, especially during our 
Tibetan journey ; but up there not one escaped unhurt, we 


all felt headache.” 


This (22,260 feet) appears to be the greatest 
elevation attained anywhere ov the earth up to the 
year 1855, and (unless Mr. Conway has exceeded 
it) it is the greatest height attained on the earth 
down to the present time, which has been deter- 
mined by observations on the spot. 

It will be observed that these travellers speak 
of feeling “debilitatea, and of exhaustion. The 
Gerards were inclined to returr before they reached 
the height of 18,600 feet, and the Schlagintweits 
declared it was absolutely impossible to goon. In 
neither case did this arise from difficulty in the peaks 
which were being mounted. The debility in each 
instance unquestionably arose from what is termed 
“ rarefaction of the air.” Everywhere, in all parts of 
the world, atmospheric pressure diminishes as one 
ascends. At about 18,900 feet above the sea it is 
commonly ¢he half what it is at the level of the 
sea, and the barometer stands at about 15 inches. 
In order to make up far the decrease in the denszty 
of the air one must imbibe a greater volume ; and 
every one spontaneously attempts to do this by 
increasing the habitual rate of respiration and by 
deeper inhalations. The ability of individuals to 
do so varies very considerably, and many persons 
find themselves seriously affected at much smaller 
elevations than 18,900 feet and at higher pressures 
than 15 inches. 

No better illustrations can be found than in the 
experiences of Forsyth’s Mission to Yarkund in 
1873-4, upon passes 15,000 to 19,000 feet high 
that it was necessary to traverse on the way to the 
part of Central Asia called Kashgaria, which had 
attracted attention a few years earlier, when the 
Chinese were temporarily expelled, and a semi- 
barbarian, termed the Atalik-Ghazee, became 
installed. 

To most persons this region presented little 
attraction. It was said that “men’s lives there 
were of no more account than those of sheep.” 
“When the Atalik thought his men were getting 
too independent, he cut a few of their throats, and 
dropped their bodies about here and there.” “There 
was no sign of confidence anywhere. The despot’s 
will was the law, and the people felt that they 
might be plunged into calamity at any moment. 
He trusted nobody, and in return was trusted by 
no one.” So, at least, said two visitors of the new 
ruler of Kashgaria. 

It was considered desirable to establish relations 
with this potentate, and Sir Douglas Forsyth (an 


! In another place they say the height of the barometer was 
33.364 inches, and that 33° was the temperature. 
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Indian civilian who had shown considerable energy 
during the Sepoy Mutiny) was despatched to 
Yarkund, bearing many presents, and a letter from 
the Queen. The journey of 240 miles over the 
most mountainous and elevated part “was accom 
plished in fifteen marches, with no other accident 
than the loss of eight baggage animals, and this 
with 300 souls and 400 animals in camp. Some 
idea of the cold may be formed from the fact that 
our minimum thermometer recorded a temperature 
of 15° below zero inside a tent.” Little is said in 
the Official Report of this Mission about troubles 
arising from rarefaction of the air ; but I heard both 
from the Chief of the Expedition and from several 
of the principal members of his staff that they were 
severe, and no one professed the least desire to 
repeat his experiences, even in the train of an 
Imperial Envoy, with the resources of the Indian 
Empire at his back. 

Dr. Bellew, the medical officer attached to the 
Expedition, however, published some interesting 
details. At 15,000 feet, he said, the disagreeable 
effects of a rarefied atmosphere became more 
pronounced, and affected a large number of 
persons. At 16,000 feet “many of our party 
were quite prostrated, and appealed to me for 
relief.” 


‘** My good man,’ I said to each as he gave way to the 
overpowering feeling of careless despair, ‘ your case is n 
worse than my own, or that of a dozen others about you. 
Here! Take this salt [Chlorate of Potash], and put a pinch 
of it in your mouth now and again, and just put your head 
on a stone and lie still? There was nothing more to be 
done. Perfect rest of mind and body I found were the best 
remedies, though not always attainable. Even when quietly 
seated writing, I found my pen every now and again jerked 
forward by an involuntary sudden gasp. . The exertion 
of dressing well-nigh finished me.” 

**T was much amused in the midst of these very unpleasant 
symptoms by the querulous grumbling of a hardy Afghan. 
He had joined our party as a mule-driver, and came to m¢ 
here in a very woebegone state, complaining of his head, 
and stomach, and limbs, and in fact was dissatisfied with 
everybody and everything, a frame of mind excusable under 
the circumstances. ‘I always gave you people credit for 
undoubted wisdom,’ he said, * but what on earth has brought 
you to this God-forsaken country?’ ‘Come,’ I said, ‘ you 
ought not to complain, for you are accustomed to hills in 
your own country, and should feel quite at home here.’ 
* You are perfectly right, Sir,’ he rephed. ‘ We have hills 
in our country, and proper hills too, with trees on them, by 
the blessing of Providence. They are ten times higher than 
these miserable mounds of gravel, and we go up and down 
them without the smallest discomfort or trouble.’ ‘ Well, 
my good fellow,’ I interposed, ‘so much the greater reason 
for your going up and down these small heights without 
making such a fuss.’ ‘It is not the height I complain of,’ 
he continued, ‘it is the a/v of the place. Everybody knows 
it is poisoned, and what I ask you for is its remedy. There 
must be something in all those bottles there ’ (pointing to the 
medicine chest). I gave him some of the salt, and enjoined 
rest ; and he went off to his place, saying, ‘ Yes, Ill tak« 
this, and, please God, it will cure me. But this is a 
poisonous air, and rises from the ground everywhere. If 
you walk ten paces it makes you sick; and if you picket 
your horse on it, it spurts from the hole you drive the peg 
into, and knocks you senseless at his heels.’ ” 


Since the expedition upon Ibi Gamin of the 
brothers Schlagintweit in 1855, no one, in any part 
of the world, gained (or claimed to have reached, 
so faras I am aware) a notably greater elevation 
during the next twenty-eight years. In 1883, 
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however, Mr. W. W. Graham travelled in the Hima- 
layas, and believed that he climbed to within thirty 
or forty feet of the summit of a mountain called 
Kabru, which has been determined by the Indian 
surveyors to have an elevation of 24,015 feet. Mr. 
Graham spent the spring in Sikkim, north of Dar- 
jceling, thesummer in Kumaon (Central Himalayas), 
ind the autumn again in Sikkim, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kinchinjinga. In Kumaon he believed 
himself to have reached the height of 22,516 feet 
on one occasion, and 22,700 feet on another ; and 
he stated that he attained these great heights, as 
well as all others that he gained in the Himalayas, 
“without any inconvenience in breathing other 
than the ordinary panting inseparable from any 
great muscular exertion. . The only organ 
perceptibly affected was the heart, whose beatings 
became very perceptible—quite audible—-whilst 
the pace was decidedly increased.” 

It is beyond dispute that different individuals are 
variously affected at similar elevations (pressures). 
So far as I know, no other person has ever got upon 
mountains so high as 19,000 feet without distinct 
inconvenience from disturbance of the natural 
manner of respiration and in other ways. Hence 
it is not surprising that Mr. Graham’s unique ex- 
perience met with little credence in India, and has 
been regarded somewhat sceptically at home. 

After the journeys in Kumaon, they prepared for 
what they intended to be the pitce de résistance, 
another trip to Sikkim. The party, it should be 
said, consisted of Mr. Graham and two Swiss, 
named Boss and Kauffmann. 


On the 3rd of October we carefully examined the castern 
face of Kabru, and made all preparations for an assault. 
On the 6th we finally started, and made our way up the 
eastern glacier . . . finding at last a small ledge just big enough 
to accommodate the tent. This was, I think, the highest 
camp we had, being certainly 18,500 feet. I estimate this 
by aneroid and comparison. . . . We were off next morning 
at 4.30, and found at once all our work cut out forus. The 
very first thing was the worst. <A long couloir like a half- 
funnel, crowned with rocks, had to be passed. The snow 
was lying loose, just ready to slide, and the greatest possible 
care had to be taken to avoid an avalanche. Then a steep 
ice-slope led us to a snow incline, and so to the foot of the 
true peak. Here we had nearly 1,000 feet of most delightful 
rock-work, forming a perfect staircase. At ten we were at 
the top of this, and not more than 1,500 feet above was the 
eastern summit. A short halt for food, and then came the 
tng of war. All this last slope is pure ice, at an angle from 
45° to nearly 60°. Owing to heavy snow and subsequent 
frost, it was coated three or four inches deep with frozen 
snow, and up this coating we cut. I am perfectly aware 
that it was a most hazardous proceeding, and in cold blood 
I should not try it again, but only in this state would the 
ascent have been possible in the time. Kauffmann led all the 
way, and at 12.15 we reached the lower summit of Kabru, 
at least 23,700 feet above sea. The glories of the view were 
beyond all compare. North-west, less than 70 miles, lay 
Mount Everest, and I pointed it out to Boss, who had never 
seen it, as the highest mountain in the world. ‘* That it 
cannot be,” he replied, ‘‘ those are higher,” pointing to two 
peaks which towered far above the second and more distant 
range. . . . I was astonished, Lut we were all agreed that, 
in our judgment, the unknown peaks, one rock and one snow, 
were loftier. . It has been suggested to me since that'we 
mistook Mount Everest ; but this is impossible. . . . How- 
ever, we had no long time for the view, for the actual sum- 
mit was connected with ours by a short aréte, and rose about 
300 feet of the steepest ice I have seen. We went at it, 
and after an hour and a half we reached our goal. 

The absolute summit was little more than a pillar of ice, ard 
rose at most 30 or 40 feet above us still, but, independently 


of the extreme 

no time. A 

descended.” 

Geographical S« , Au ” 

The opinion has been expressed that Mr. Graham 
wrongly identified his mountain, and ascended one 
much lower than Kabru. Upon all grounds it is 
to be regretted that there should be any doubt on 
the subject, and it is a great pity Mr. Graham did 
not make such observations as would have placed 
the matter beyond question. 

Since 1883, no one has climbed to the height of 
24,000 feet above the level of the sea, in any part 
of the world ; and a traveller who aspires “to beat 
the record ” will have to establish his claim to have 
reached a higher elevation than Mr. Graham (what- 
ever that may have been), and to have seen the 
barometer stand lower than it was observed by the 
Schlagintweits in 1855. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Conway can do this. 

EDWARD WHYMPER. 


THE MONTYON PRIZES OF 1892. 


‘THE ceremony of distributing the annual Montyon prizes 
is always a grand day at the Institute. The meeting in 
November 1892 had the unusual éclat of the appearance 

of M. Emile Ollivier as the spokesman of the day. It was 
the first time he had spoken at the Academy since his election 
in 1870. On that occasion the Academicians had refused 
to hear his oration, on account of its laudatory references to 
the Emperor and Empress of the French. For more than 
twenty years he had been silent, but in 1892 the misunder- 
standing had been forgotten by the public, and was not 
alluded to by the speaker. His address, calm, dignified, and 
eloquent, charmed all hearers, and the Montyon celebration 
was conducted with signal success. 

The report of the commission of investigation and decision, 
read by the Secretary of the Academy, M. Achille Daucet, 
was warmly applauded ; and the awards were made amidst 
general satisfaction. The following are the literary prizes 
as reported by the special correspondent of the ‘* Times” : 

The Prix d’Eloquence (4,000f.), for the best study of 
Joseph de Maistre, was awarded to M. Révon and M., 
Rocheblave. M. Bonvalot’s ‘‘ De Paris au Tonkin a Travers 
le Tibet Inconnu” and Captain Binger’s ‘* Du Niger au Golf 
de Guinnée” were granted the Montyon Prize of 2,000f. 
Among eleven prizes of 1,000f., M. Wagner's ‘‘ Jeunesse” 
and Mme. Th. Betzon’s ‘* Constance” may be named. Mme. 
Darmesteter’s (Mary Robinson) ‘* Marguerites du Temps 
Passé’”’ received goof. M. Moireau’s ** Histoire des Etats 
Unis de ’Amérique du Nord ” received 2,000f. The Thiers 
Prize of 3,000f. was given to M. Cavaignac and the Marquis 
de Courcy for their ‘* Formation de la Prusse Contemporaine ” 
and ‘*L’Espagne aprés la Paix d’Utrecht.” The ‘* Dans 
l’Inde” of M. André Chevrillon received 1,000f. M. Emile 
Faguet and M. Maurice Boucher shared the Vilet Prize of 
600f., and 4,000f. were bestowed on ‘ Griselidis,” the 
beautiful medizval drama of M. Armand Silvestre. 

But it is in the distribution of the ‘‘ Prizes of Virtue” that 
the French take the keenest pleasure and feel the liveliest 
pride. The records of the Montyon awards, during succ« 
sive generations, form a noble library of ld 
secret, and springing from natural picty or religious {aith. 
These good deeds, which are honourable to human nature, 
the French nation delights to make known and to reward, 
Last year the chief prizes, of 2,000f., fell to Léon Charles 
Jeanning, an old soldier, who for twenty-nine years has 
without pay devoted himself to his ruined officer and his 
family ; Paulin Enfert, who has made it his mission to reform 
and amuse Paris outcasts; and Marie Palla, who brings up 
twenty-eight orphan girls. In extolling these and other 
humble benefactors, M. Ollivier’s eloquent accents charmed 
and moved the entire audience. 
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Prain Power Lt iS an interesting question whether 
and Progress, OF no the human brain is increasing in 

? power. It is also a question that is 
by no means easy to decide. ‘The brain of man 
may be undergoing further development, or it may 
have reached its limit. If we look to the highest 
performances of the present day, in literature and 
in art, and compare them with the highest per- 
formances of some earlier days, in our own history 
and in the history of certain other nations, we find 
it difficult to admit that there has been for a very 
long time past any increase of the creative and 
imaginative powers. If, on the other hand, we take 
account of the extraordinary march of science in 
certain departments, it is hard at first to resist the 
conclusion that the human brain is a finer and 
stronger organ to-day than it was even a hundred 
years ago. 

Here, however, we must pause to consider a 
curious but well-established fact. It is, that the 
results of our intellectual efforts may attain toa 
higher and yet higher standard from generation to 
generation without there being any increase in the 
power of the brain itself. This sounds a little 
paradoxical, but it may be explained quite easily. 

Each new generation has a slightly better start 
in the world than the generation that immediately 
preceded it. It has this advantage by virtue of 
inheriting the traditions and achievements of the 
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preceding generation. Starting with this inheritance 
it may contrive, with no higher mental endowment, 
to plant the standard of humanity another furlong 
forward into space. It is, in fact, by the pass 
ing on of traditions, and by the working of suc 
ceeding generations upon the traditions of the 
generations that have gone before, that civilisation 
advances. A generation leaves its work at such a 
point ; the generation that comes after takes it up 
at that point, and, having the benefit of the col 
lective experiences of its fathers, it may carry the 
work a point farther. 

If the birds could hand down all their experiences 
und traditions in this way, they would very soon 
become as wise as men. 

The child that is born to-day stands upon a 
slightly higher pedestal than the child of the last 
generation. 

Thus the world may still go forward to infinite 
achievements, even though the brain of man should 
have reached already the limit of its capacity.—H. 


A very little boy had willed strongly to 
do something which his mother would 
not allow him to do. A fit of naughtiness followed 
the baulking of his will, and was succeeded by 
penitence and prayers for his mother’s forgiveness. 
“Do you forgive me, mother? Are you sure you 
forgive me?” “Yes, darling, quite sure.” Where 
upon the little man said in his most coaxing manner, 
“ Then show you forgive me by letting me do it! 

Do not some of us grown-up folk say this in 


Wilfulness. 
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thought and even expectation, in our relations with 
the Great Will that rules our wills ?—E. H. H. 


Among the great thoughts of Dante is 
one which all who care overmuch for 
fame would do well to ponder. The 
“Heaven of Mercury” is the home of wills im 

perfect through the love of fame, which half puts out 
within souls the rays of the life of God. (Paradiso.) 


Love of 
Fame. 


A modern painter, whose work burns and glows 
with religious life, said to me once, “ No one who 
cares for fame will ever do the best work.” 


The next Military critics seem agreed that the 
War. next European war, whenever it may 
break out, will be an extraordinary 

and dreadful affair. That, however, appears to be 
the limit of their knowledge on the subject. What 
the war will be like is “ past the wit of man” to 
conjecture. Only, it will in all probability be quit: 
unlike any previous war. The science of war has 
been revolutionised during the past twenty years 
The great nations of Europe have gone on increas 
ing their armies to such an extent that it is thought 
they are now almost too big to be of much real 
service in the field under the conditions likely 
to be witnessed in the next campaign; and a well 
known expert has lately expressed the opinion that “a 
smaller army which stays at home and waits for the 
enemy to come on will henceforth be able to hold 
its own against all comers.” Hitherto the advantage 
has always been held to lie with the attacking force, 
but smokeless powder and machine-guns have 
effected such a change in tactics that in the next 
war the advantage will almost certainly rest with 
the defensive force. The range of the modern rifle 
is prodigious, and the smokeless powder would 
enable an army under cover to blow to pieces an 
advancing foe, which would have no idea from 
what quarter the fire was directed In these cir 
cumstances it is considered that in the next war 
there will be a neutral space extending for about 
half a mile in front of the position of either army, 
which both sides will recognise as impassable, 
inasmuch as no troops could venture into it and 
live. Things military, in short, would seem to be 


fast getting to the pass at which fighting on the 


grand scale will be regarded as too absurdly mur- 
derous for rational creatures to engage in.--H. 


‘Impossible ” 
cowards and of men without faith. 
Almost always before a great deed is done it is pro- 
nounced an impossibility. The faithless man does 
not doubt the strength and growth of evil, but tell 
him of an heroic effort in a good cause and he is 
Sure that it will fail. He believes no further than 
he can see, and, being purblind, has no sight for 
distant objects. In his eyes the enthusiast is a 
anatic, being unaware that true enthusiasm is based 
on knowledge, fanaticism on ignorance. ‘The hero 


Impossible ! 


is the favourite word of 


sees the lions in the way, but despises them, and 
it is wonderful how difficulties lessen when they 
are boldly faced. Meet your danger and it will 
fly before you. Go forth in a trustful spirit to 
encounter Death, and perchance he will give place 
to Life. There is a soul of goodness in many 
things that look like evil, but in the despondency 
which leads a man at every turn to cry out “Im- 


possible !” there is no good whatever.—J. Db. 


He that is in your power under 


your protection.—c. M. C. 


Tdeas that we have outgrown som 
times live on in our language. Con 
sider the following expressions : 
‘his part of the town is chief 
working people, but if you go a 
will come to a more respectable neighbourhood. 
“The attendance at the evening meeting 
confined to the working classes, but at the 
noon service we had some of the best people in 
the town.” 
These remarks I heard from an educated 
who is an advanced Liberal in politics, and a Chi 
tian. When will our language rid itself of sucl 
snobbishness ? When shall we learn to recognise 
in speech the true position of the working classes? 
2 
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There will puzzles in our 

lives, and so it is better to be content 
up uselessly trying to put the 
gether. Content, I say ; for, after all, we need not 
fret at our stupidity. If we have no key to the 
problem here, we are sure of finding onc hereafter, 
when the hard things of ‘Time are made clear in 
the light of Eternity.— rE. M. 


always 


to give pieces to 


Finis—The One readily understands the regret 
End. that arises when the end of pleasant 
things comes in view. But socuriously 
are we constituted, that we generally feel reluctant 
to write the word “finished” upon even such duties 
or periods of our lives which were trying and irk 
some enough when there seemed to be no escape 
from them. Schoolroom days pass by; the last 
lesson has been learnt, the last exercise is written, 
and as the well-known books are put aside for the 
last time, a vague longing to delay the breaking off 
of the old bonds takes possession of us. Is it that 
we shrink from the fuller and freer life lying before 
us? Do the new responsibilities and duties come 
towards us marked with difficulties, and so remind 
us that our lot is still to conquer? Perhaps this 1s 
so, and therefore, in the face of new beginnings, 
we are loth to bring to an end “the trivial round, 
the common task accustomed. 
More often (though we may not so willingly con 
fess it) the word “finis ” conjures up for us the Image 
of wasted time and opportunities, and so we 


to which we are 
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as we recognise that the end has come. The 
proverb says “The end crowns all,” but it is only 
rarely that it brings with it entire satisfaction. Too 
often it finds us lamenting the imperfections of our 
work, and looking vainly for good results from it. 
So, too, as regards the end of pleasant things and 
passages in our lives. Is it not hard to think that 
their finis often translates itself into those sadder 


words, “never again” ?—k. M. 


Ladies The “wild women,” to adopt the term 
with which Mrs. Lynn Linton has 
branded certain of her sex, are ad- 
vancing to fresh conquests. It was noticed at the 
beginning of the grouse-shooting season that ladies 
had been invited to join several of the most 
“select” parties, and an effusive sporting journalist 
vent into raptures over the performance of the lady 
who brought down eighteen brace on “the 
Twelfth” to her own gun. Another sportswoman 
was credited with a bag of twelve brace, and a 
third with one of ten—eighty birds to three ladies 
on the first day of the season. Is this altogether 
admirable? ‘The ladies might ask, in their own 
defence, whether it were in any respect less becom 
ing to their sex to shoot grouse than to ride to 
hounds. Yet there is perhaps a difference, and 
even a considerable difference, though let it be 
borne in mind that scores of very accomplished 
horsewomen refuse to be seen in the hunting field. 
But, speaking generally, fox-hunting remains what 
it always has been, a splendid and venturesome 
gallop, with possibly—but by no means certainly 

a fox killed at the end of it. Modern battue shooting 
is nothing but a wholesale slaughter of absolutely 
defenceless birds. In the hunt, the fox has at least 


amongst the 


(arouse. 





MONEY-MAKING 


fT HE other day we stumbled across a book with 
[ the peculiarly appetising title of “ A Thousand 

Chances to make Money.” 
well, and yet it seemed to have been strangely 


It looked very 


neglected. Why, surely such a title would sell a 
book to most men? Anyhow it sold this one, 
which had evidently been undisturbed for about 
thirty years. 

We took the treasure home and proceeded to 
investigate, though not in solitude. We were 
charmed with the chattiness of the introduction. 
“You say,” it says, “that being compelled to begin 
the world anew, you wish to select wisely from a 
variety of well-defined opportunities open to a man 
of enterprise with some capital ; and you inquire 
from what published source you can obtain the 


a very fair chance ; in the battue the grouse has 
almost no chance at all ; and it may be hoped that 
there are many of us who can see very little to 
admire in the Englishwomen who, gaitered and 
gun in hand, post themselves in a warm corner to 
bear their part in the carnage.—H. 


Attending a cathedral service some 
little: time since, and being there 
twenty minutes or so before its com 

mencement, my peace of mind was disturbed by 
the uninterrupted talk of some one just behind me. 
This loquacious person seemed bent upon con- 
vincing her companion—a clergyman— of her saint- 
liness. She described the most private convic 

tions and emotions of her soul, and in the glibbest 
manner possible. An old gentleman sitting next 
to me, whose hearing, it appeared, would have en 
abled him to listen to this important conversation, 
laid his finger over the ear nearest to the voluble 
tongue ; but was it likely that a strong mind ab 
sorbed in a sublime subject would regard so feeble 
ahint? Asthe clergy and choir advanced, the lad) 
was gradually subdued by the verger. Among the 
references she made to the bad habits indulged in 
by her fellow-creatures was this: ‘I don’t approve 
of talking in church: I consider it a sin, and | 
never allow myself to do it.” When the servic 
was over, and I was out in the street, I expressed 
my feelings with vehemence respecting this lady. 
I called her a horrible woman, a hypocrite, an 
empty-headed, vapid sinner, and I know not what 
besides. My companion meekly suggested that 
perhaps she drew a distinction between a churc! 
and a cathedral. How kind some people are! | 
believe they would find an excuse for Satan him- 
self !—L. D. 


A Fine 
Distinction. 





MADE EASY (?) 


desired information.” And here, in short, is the 
very book. 

That we have no capital is no matter. Eagerly 
we turned over the leaves to see what we would do 
with it if we had; but we have not yet decided. 
Among the 1015 “chances ” offered—for our author 
gives good measure—there are so many rosy oncs 
that we are still hesitating. Perhaps a few of our 
friends would like to share in the good things going 
begging? In such a field they are not likely to 
forestall us, and it would seem to be selfish not to 
show a few samples free of charge. 

Take, for instance, “Chance 1,007, Money can 
be made by the purchase of a well selected Silver 
Mine in Central or South America.” Notice the 
“well selected”! It all depends on that ! 
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Here is another chance. “Invent a Mosquito 
Exterminator.” Sounds easy, does it not? But 
why did not the author invent the said “ exter- 
minator”? Ay, there’s the rub. 

Yet another chance. “Compound a new drink, 
pleasant, wholesome, and exhilarating without being 
intoxicating.” And in amplification of this we are 
told that “a quantity of French brandy was im- 
ported into New York and advertised for sale at 
auction. On a given day it was landed on the wharf ; 
a brandy fabricator purchased the whole lot of the 
importer on the condition that the sale should take 
place as advertised on his account ; during the 
night it was all removed to his brandy brewery, 
underwent the process of adulteration, was carted 
back, and sold next day pure as imported.” From 
which it would seem to follow that the new drink 
should be sold under some old name, and introduced 
under false colours, to have any chance of permanent 
success. 

Here is another brilliant notion for the making 
of millions—* a machine that will combine in one 
operation the fabrication of clothing with the 
manufacture of the cloth.” The general idea of this 
contrivance is given gratuitously, and it is clear 
enough that the sanguine inventor will find it mere 
child’s play. You go to your tailor and choose 
your material and pattern, and are measured ; and 
thereupon your tailor sits down to a sort of piano 
and manipulates afew keys, and amid much whirling 
of wheels and jerking of levers and jumping of 
cranks, your new garments come tumbling down a 
shoot all complete, buttons and all, but without a 
seam in the cloth! No more “large flat webs of 
machine-made cloth” to be “cut into fragments ” 
and joined by “ drudgery,” but the whole suit, neat 
and complete, without a stitch ; in fact, a “succinct 
garment of industry.” To attain which it is 
pleasantly added, “the problem will not be difficult 
to solve ; and he who first solves it, shall be famous 
among men as the chemist who shall first discover 
the mystery of the aromas.” 

With this valuable hint to the felt makers—for it 
is evident that the weavers would not thank us for 
it—let us take another dip among these chances. 
“Grow sheep where pasturage is cheap ;” if the 
pasturage be not cheap you will not make money. 
Verb. sap. 

Grow “liquorice ” 
“rhatany ” 
grow “ quassia ”—it will poison flies ; grow “ castor 
oil”—and use it as an aperient to the gate of 
fortune. “ Purchase a plantation in the British 
West Indies, or, what is better, form associations 
for the purpose!” Obviously company promoting 
was not discovered yesterday ! 

Here is another suggestion which has quite a 
modern look about it. “ Manufacture novelties 
that will pay good profits and admit of extensive 
advertising to bring them into public notice.” And 
as a sample of the novelties we get the following. 
“ One of the French novelties is a great-coat, which 
upon occasion may also serve as an umbrella. It 


-it is good for colds ; grow 
you can put it into tooth powder ; 


is made of impervious material, and has, running 
along the lower edge, an air-proof tube; while 
under the collar is a little blowhole communicating 
with this tube. The wearer applies his mouth to 
this hole, and with a few vigorous exhalations he 
inflates it with air. ‘The tube takes the consistency 
of a hoop, the great-coat takes the form of a diving 
bell, and the drops fall a long way outside the 
wearer's feet. 

This has suggested the invention of a lady’s fan 
which may also be capable of expanding into a 
parasol or umbrella—an idea that, in view of the 
wonderful applications of gutta percha and caout- 
chouc can scarcely be called impracticable. 

The success of patent-medicine men shows that 
one single good article, if properly and extensively 
advertised, is sufficient to yield a fortune. 

Another suggested road to fortune is that of 
Army and Navy contracting. By way of encourage 
ment we are told that the most successful army and 
navy contractor of modern times was Ouvrard. “A 
single bill of his for supplies furnished the French 
Marine in the time of the Directory amounted to 
63,973,494 francs. By his contract for provisioning 
the Spanish fleet at Brest and Cadiz, he pocketed 
a clear gain of fifteen millions of francs. In 1804 
Ouvrard assumed a contract for supplying all the 
requirements and wants ofthe Treasury for the year, 
an amount which reached the sum of 400,000,000 
irancs.” 

Much curious information of this sort is scattered 
up and down the book, some of it seemingly more 
curious than trustworthy. For instance, we are told 
that “ Raymond Lully, who visited England in the 
reign of Edward 1, changed at one operation 50,000 
pounds weight of quicksilver, lead, and tin,~into 
pure gold ; and according to credible authorities, 
he furnished his Majesty’s mint, first and last, with 
bullion to the amount of six millions sterling. It 
appears that they had bargained that themoney which 
he should make was to be employed in making war 
upon infidels and unbelievers; and when the 
monarch appropriated a portion of the supplies to 
making war upon the Scots, Lully refused to make 
any more money for King Edward, and was thrown 
into the Tower— from which, however, after a long 
imprisonment, he escaped in the disguise of a leper.” 
Not the last occasion, by a long way, on which 
the money-spinner has escaped in spotted array, 
although the spots in these days have usually 
assumed the shape of the broad arrow. 

This Edwardian anecdote is really most appro- 
priate. It will be noticed that Lully could not 
“transmute” without capital—in the shape of 
quicksilver, etc.--neither can our author ; and just 
as it required Lully’s peculiar skill to use his 
capital profitably, so would it require special skill to 
make a fortune out of these thousand and odd 
suggestions. John Jacob Astor used to say that it 
cost him more trouble to make the first thousand 
dollars than all the others. We quite believe it ; 
but for a book on making these, there would seem 
to be still an opportunity. 





A COLOSSAL STATUE OF 


A COLOSSAL NIOBE AT 


NIOBE. 


SIPYLUS IN LYDIA, 


Frem a photograph.) 


"THE story of Niobe, wife of Amphion, the royal 
lyrist whose music moved the stones to form 
the walls of Thebes, is one of the curious 

legends that have come down from ancient history. 

Her name often occurs in the Greek and Latin 

classics—in Homer and Ovid and Horace, as well 

as A‘lian and Diodorus and Pliny. She had a 

numerous family, and the pride of progeny, a 

characteristic of mothers in former times more 

than now, led her to despise Latona, who had only 
two children, Apollo and Diana. 

These two had, however, more than mortal power, 
the mother being of divine race ; and they slew all 
the children of Niobe, Apollo the sons, and Diana 
the daughters. We must leave to learned scholars 
the interpretation of the legend, being concerned 
here only with the classical story, as old as the 
Homeric poems. We are told that Niobe, “ over- 
whelmed with grief, was converted into a stone.” 


Ovid says that “she was snatched away by a whirl 
wind back to her native country (she was a daughter 
of Tantalus, King of Paphlagonia), and was there 
changed into a rock of marble, which exudes a 
moisture like tears (Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 310), this 
rock being near the top of Sipylus in Lydia.” 

Such is the substance of the ancient legend. We 
have met with a curious and interesting description 
of this rocky monument in the work of Dr. Van 
Lennep, an American missionary in Turkey, entitled 
“Travels in Little-Known Parts of Asia Minor” 
(John Murray, 1870). ‘Thestatueis in a secluded part 
of the mountains of Sipylus, one of the ranges that 
reach towards the Gulf of Smyrna. From Smyrna 
to Magnesia a railway runs about forty miles, which 
Dr. Lennep was thus enabled to traverse in a coup!e 
of hours. 

‘*The road that leads from Magnesia to Nymphio, 
more directly eastward to Cassaba, Sardis, and Philadelph 
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js the ancient road of the world’s conquerors from Sesostris 
to Tamerlane, and skirts the plain at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus. As you proceed, the mountain rises more and 
more abruptly from the plain, which is fertile and well 
cultivated ; vineyards, mulberry plantations, and fields of 
grain extend to the distant hills. The course was betweea 
the mountain and the continuation of the railway from 
Magnesia eastward to Cassaba. After driving in a rough 
springless cart for about an hour, the driver called out, 
‘Here is the Tash Suret '’ (stone image). Looking up we 
saw what appeared to be a woman’s rude form carved out 
of the rock; the arid and barren limestone, which had 
hitherto formed the higher portions of the mountain, here 
gradually descends nearer the plain, offering a ledge often 
quite perpendicular. Where it faces the north-east it is 
particularly smooth, and the figure appeared to be carved in 
relief upon its surface. There is an indistinctness, from 
below especially, because the sun can light it up only early 
in the morning, which accounts for the fact that some people 
have thought it only a freak of nature, and would not take 
the trouble to go up and examineit. The image is colossal ; 
from below I received the impression that it represents a 
woman in long robes, reaching to her feet, whose folds 
seemed very distinctly marked. This is the idea adopted 
by travellers who have written upon the subject. Had they 
gone up they would have seen that the statue consists simply 
of a /ust set upon a ‘pedestal, and that what they took for 
folds of a robe are Node’s tears, trickling down from her 
face to the bottom of the monument.” 


Many travellers have described the monument, 
but few have taken the trouble to ascend to the 
site as Dr. Lennep did. Not having the materials 
for accurate measurement, he returned another day, 
and he thus gives the result of his careful examina- 
tion. 

“The soil stands some 12 feet below the base of the 
monument, and a narrow platform or artificial projection is 
cut out of the rock. This projection, well worn and very 
slippery, extends not only in front of the work, but for a 
considerable distance on its eastern side. From this pro- 
jection to the top of the rock the height is about 50 feet, 
over the whole of which the surface from top to bottom has 
been cut smooth with the chisel for a considerable distance 
on both sides of the sculpture. An alcove, or niche, some 
35 fect in height, and 16 feet 4 inches by measurement in 
width, has been cut into the rock, and a smaller alcove, of 
much greater depth, surrounds the bust itself. The latter 
is of colossal size, representing the head, shoulders, and 
breast of a female, and ending a little above the waist. The 
arms are wanting. The work stands boldly out from the 
rock, being in high alto relievo. The features ace wholly 
obliterated, the marble being there completely broken off, 
and even dug into at the place of the right eye and cheek. 
Some traces of hair, unless it be the rough chiselings, are 
visible over the left ear, which is also gone. The bust is 
set upon a broad and high pedestal, upon each side of which 
is a shelf, perhaps for the purpose of receiving offerings. 
The whole work from the top of the head to the base of the 
pedestal measures 20 feet 8 inches, the entire bust being 
8 feet 33 inches in height, and g feet wide at the shoulders, 
while the height of the head is 4 feet 2 inches. The two 
shelves stand 7 feet 1} inch from the bottom. 

“But the characteristic feature of this sculpture, that 
which enables us to identify it as the bust of Niobe, consists 
in the ‘flood of tears’ which incessantly pour down from 
her face to the base of the monument. The appearance is 
remarkable and striking. The stone here is of white 
marble, slightly tinged with red.. The general face of the 
rock, however, affected by the influence of the atmosphere, 
is blue ; the two alcoves are white, as is the whole carved 
work. But from the eyes, and especially from the right eye, 
a dark blue vein descends over the lower part of the face, 
drops upon the breast, falls upon the pedestal, and flows 
thence in two broad streams down to the foot. The first 
time I examined this monument it seemed to me that these 
blue veins were portions of the rock of which the artist had 
availed himself in order to represent the tears of Niobe ; 


they were hard and dry, and on being cut with an iron tool 
presented every appearance of a blue vein. But, upon a 
later visit, I found that it had just rained, and the water 
was yet dripping from the ledge overhead to Niobe’s face, 
and actually flowing down the face of the sculpture, im- 
parting to these veins a much deeper hue. They had also 
been softened by the moisture, and could be broken off with 
a sharp tool. My conclusion, therefore, was that the water 
trickles down the rock so as to strike upon the face of the 
bust, and, leaving a bluish lime deposit wherever it passes, 
represents a flood of tears pouring down the monument. 

** My cicerone informed me that, since the opening of the 
Smyrna, Magnesia, and Cassaba Railway, many visitors 
come to this spot; and, said he, the English stand at the 
outer rock, and fire with ball at the face of the statue! 
The story appeared incredible, for it seemed more likely 
that the Turks would commit such an act of Vandalism ; 
but he assured me that it was so, and that he had himself 
repeatedly seen the English do it. The only motive I can 
imagine is the English passion for a small bit of everything 
they see abroad to carry home and show to their friends. | 
had ocular demonstration of the number of visitors who 


now come to the spet in the many initials rudely scratched 
upon the accessible portions of the work. I could perceive 
no trace of any buildings connected with this sculpture ; but 
they may have been obliterated by time. There are several 


tombs cut in the rock near by.” 





CLASSIC SCULPTURE OF NIOBE, 


All the people in the neighbourhood agree in 
calling this statue Niobe, while almost all modern 
travellers say it is a figure of Cybéle, “ the mother 
of the Gods.” Dr. Lennep considers in this instance 
that tradition is right and that the learned are 


wrong. It is remarkable that, as long ago as the 
A 


time of Homer, the poet describes “the statue of 
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Niobe, upon arid Sipylus.” Again, in the speech 
of Achilles to Priam, mention is made of Niobe. 
Achilles presses the mourning king to take food, 
even amidst his grief for the slain Hectos, “for,” he 
says, ‘even Niobe was mindfu! of food in her sor- 
row.” And, after narrating the legend, he adds, 
“she therefore was mindful of food when wearied 
with weeping.” This has puzzled the commentators, 
and Dr. Lennep suggests that possibly there is a 
touch of sarcasm in the reference to the offerings 
made to the image by pilgrims ; the ledge of rock 
at the side of the statue being prepared by the 





THE SPEECH 


believes so firmly in the truth of his alleged 
discovery of the language of monkeys, that he 
has gone to African forests to study it. We hope 
he may come to no harm, and are willing to speak 
with more leniency of his mistaken zeal. That 
monkeys, like every other tribe of animals, have 
sounds intelligible to members of the same species 
is universally admitted. But when it is seriously 
argued from this that we may hope to evolve arti- 
ficially a higher form of speech, it is an unnatural 
expectation. The professor might have tried his 
experiments with any other kind of brute. The 
dog, the horse, the elephant, and the ass are equally 
worthy of study and experiment. Sir John Lubbock 
has taught us that there is great intelligence in 
creatures far lower in the scale of animated nature, 
as in bees and wasps. Above all, in ants of various 
species, there are capacities of social life and of 
every form of mental activity. The highest of all 
teaching commands us to consider their ways, which 
are far beyond mere mechanical instincts, and are 
full of instruction even to human intelligence and 
reason. It is only because of the outward resem- 
blance of monkeys to man that this wild idea of 
the possible advance to regular speech has been 
advocated. 
In fact, Dr. Garner has himself contributed some 
interesting facts to the mass of knowledge we possess 
about dogs and their ways. 


y is reported that Professor Garner himself 


«¢ A short time since I tried a novel experiment with the 
phonograph and two black-and-tan terriers, mother and son. 
The son was a notorious talker in the way of barking almost 
continuously at everything, and on all occasions and at all 
times, while the mother was naturally taciturn, good-natured, 
and fairly intelligent. I first took the son to a room where 
I had the phonograph, and I made a record of a number of 
sounds of his voice. The children aided me in_the experi- 
ment by getting him to talk for food, bark at his image in 
the mirror, and by various other ways they induced him to 
other sounds in the presence of the phonograph. A few 
days later I had them bring the mother to the same place, 
where I discharged the contents of my phonograph cylinder 
in her presence. She gave every evidence of recognising 
the sounds of the young dog, and in a few instances 


— 9920242 9.9-— 


priests of Cybéle for this purpose, after the manner 
of priestcraft in all times and regions of the world, 

With sculptors, more than with painters, th 
story of Niobe has been a favourite theme. TI! 
legend is so familiarly known that it has actualh 
been often burlesqued on the stage. 

We give a classic group of very different type fro1 
the rude monument carved in times antecedent to 
Greek history, and possibly also to Greek mythology, 
If the original of the figure at Sipylus was Cybéle, 
the statue may have suggested the legend of Niobe 
before the time of Homer or of ‘Troy. 





OF MONKEYS! 


responded to them. She was naturally perplexed at not 
being able to find him, and searched the horn and vari 
parts of the room in quest of the young dog. I deliver 
to her at the same time the record of another dog, to whic! 
she paid little attention, except by an occasional growl ar 
a look into the horn to see what it meant. She evidently 
recognised the sounds of the young dog with which she was 
familiar, and seemed to interpret their meanings, wherea 
the sounds from the other cylinder did litthe more than 
attract her attention. 

‘*Last summer I stopped at a small town in Northern 
Virginia. A young man at the same hotel had two setters 
and a black-and-tan terrier. I experimented extensively 
with these three dogs during my stay, and deduced the 
rom some conclusions which were inevitable. The h 
veranda!: opened on the street, and was a place of r 
for gentlemen of leisure about town. There was also 
side entrance through a large yard. I have frequent) 
observed the dogs lying asleep on the verandah, when the 
owner would enter the side yard on a flagstone walk, oft 
in the midst of conversation of a dozen men. The terrier 
would recognise the footsteps of his master, would utter a 
low sound and spring to his feet, and rush at once in the 
direction whence he heard thesteps. The setters invariably 
seemed tu know what it meant, would raise their heads, 
lash their tails upon the floor, showing evident signs of 
understanding the situation. I have seen this terrier recog- 
nise the steps of his master when the latter was accompanied 
by two or three other persons. The delicate precision of 
his hearing was marvellous, and in no instance, so far as I 
observed, was he deceived in the approaching footsteps. 


It does not say much for the knowledge of science 
or for the common sense of our average men ol 
letters that they took sericusly Dr. Garner’s book. 
All scientific men who met him saw that he knew 
very little about the Srme. When reminded that 
Man, though undoubtedly of one species, had a 
hundred ~ different languages, he remarked that 
monkeys seemed to him all very much alike in 
their speech. 

The truth is that there are certain cries of sur- 
prise, pain, joy, affection, which the monkeys utter, 
and which can be recognised and imitated exactly 
Mr. Bartlett, of the Zoological Gardens, once went 
to Liverpool to bring to London an Ourang-Outang. 


1 The Speech of Monkeys, by R. L. Garner (Heinemann, 
r, . y \ 
London). 
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Wishing to avoid the difficulties of first taking his 
valuable charge at the crowded bustling landing- 
stage, he went out in a boat to meet the steamer, 
with the intention of getting it quietly on shore. 
On explaining matters to the captain, permission 
was given to take the Ourang with him in the boat. 
Going to see it, the sailors warned him that the 
savage brute would injure him, as he had already 
bitten several people on board. “ Open the cage,” 
said Mr. Bartlett, at the same time imitating the 
utterance of the Ourang with which he was familiar 
at the Zoo—the “ language,” Dr. Garner would call 
it. Immediately the brute recognised the voice 
of kindness and affection, and he came to Mr. 

Jartlett, throwing his arms round his neck. He went 
along with him peaceably, and having got to the 
station in a cab, the station-master entered at once 
into the position. He gave up a whole carriage to 
the pair of travellers ; and with the additional 
stimulus of a tip, locked the door and saw the 
blinds pulled down to prevent curious eyes seeing 
what was going on. 

On arriving at Euston the same care was taken, 
and the wild Ourang-Outang was safely conveyed in 
a cab to its destination. Mr. Bartlett ascribed his 
successful expedition to his ability to use the kindly 
sounds which the animal understood. 

All animals utter sounds that can be imitated 
by man, as bird-catchers and hunters of every sort 
know ; and these sounds can be transmitted by 
phonetic tubes as well as used in the openair. But 
this isa different affair from suggesting a rational 
use of speech, as Dr. Garner suggests. The thing 
is absurd to all, except extreme evolutionists who 
believe in the development of man from monkey. 

That Dr. Garner’s book is in the main purpose 
a plea for Darwinism many passages show. For 
example : 

“The fact that they are attracted in a slight degree by 
musical sounds shows that they possess the germ from which 
music itself is born. I must not be understood to claim 
that they possess anything more than the mere germ from 
which such faculties might have been evolved. I dg not 
think that they have any names for numbers, colours, or 
quantities, nor do I think that they possess an abstract idea 
of these things, except in the feeblest degree ; but as the 
concrete must have preceded the abstract idea in the develop- 
ment of human reason, it impresses me that these creatures 
are now in a condition such as man has once passed through 
in the course of his evolution; and it is not difficult to 
understand how such feeble faculties may develop into the 
very highest degree of strength and usefulness by constant 
use and culture. We find in them the rudiments from 
which all the faculties possessed by man could easily 
develop, including thought, reason, speech, and the moral 
and social traits of man.” 


And again : 

“They talk with one another on a limited number of 
subjects, but in very few words, which they frequently 
repeat if necessary. Their language is purely one of sounds, 





and while those sounds are accompanied by signs, as a rule, 
I think they are quite able to get along better with th 
sounds alone than with the signs alone. The rules by 
which we may interpret the sounds of Simian speech are the 
same as those by which we would int 
If you should be cast away upon an island 
some strange race of people whose speech was 
your own that you could not understand a sin rd 
you would watch the action what 
act they did in connection with any sound they made, an 
in this way you would gradually learn to associate a 

sound with a certain act, until at last you would b 


understand the sound without seeing the act at all. 


rpret human speech. 
inhabited by 


unlike 


of it, 


Of the future discovery of an alphabet for Simian 
speech the professor is sanguine. He says : 

‘* That there are no letters in any alphabet which repre 
sent the phonetic elements of Simian speech, is doubtless 
due to the fact that there has never been any demand for 
such ; but the same genius which invented an alphabet for 
human speech, actuated by the same motives, and led by 
the same incentives, could as easily invent an alphabet for 
Simian speech. It is not only true that the phonetic 
clements of our language are not represented by the charac- 
ters of our alphabet, but the same is true to some extent of 
our words, which do not quite keep pace with human 
thought. In the higher types of human speech there are 
thousands of words and ideas which cannot be translated 
into or expressed by any savage tongue, because no savage 
ever had use for them, and no savage tongue contains thei 
equivalence. The growth of speech is always measured by 
the growth of mind. They are not always of the same 
extent, but always bear a common ratio. It is a mental 
product, and must be equal to the task of coining thoughts 
into words. It is essential to all social order, and no com 
munity could long survive as such without it. It is as much 
the product of mind and matter as salt is the product of 
chlorine and sodium.” 


That monkeys can be taught to speak was one of 
the notions of Lord Monboddo, and Boswell has 
recorded a conversation on the subject where Dr. 
Johnson gave a very emphatic opinion. He treated 


Lord Monboddo’s argument with ridicule. Mr. 
Crosbie remarked that Lord Monboddo thought 
everything possible : in short, that all which is 7 
posse might be found 7% esse. To which Dr. Johnson 
replied, “It is, sir, as possible that the Ourang 
Outang does not speak, as that he speaks. How- 
ever, I shall not contest that point. I should have 
thought it not possible to find a Lord Monboddo ; 
yet Ae exists.” Dr. Garner also exists, but that his 
book should be taken au sérievx is an amusing 
illustration of the ignorance and credulity of many 
men of letters on matters of science. 

We must not conclude without admitting that Dr. 
Garner's book abounds in very amusing anecdotes 
of monkeys he has known and studied. His ex 
periments with the phonograph were ingenious, and 
the description of them is entertaining, but the 
attempt to use the facts in support of the theory of 
Darwinism and development of man from monkey 
will commend itself to none but lovers of the extreme 
theories of evolution. 








WHO KILLED THE PEACOCK? 


I, 


NE fine evening in September, Simon Bent 
came to the back door of his cottage and 
looked forth upon his garden. The dahlias 

this year were, to use his own phrase, uncommon 
fine and lusty, nor was the show of apples and 
pears on the standards to be despised. Simon 
heaved a sigh of deep satisfaction as he stepped out 
of the little porch and walked slowly down the path, 
which was so narrow that his elbows brushed against 
the currant bushes and raspberry canes which sprang 
up, tall and downy-leaved, on either side. Some- 
times he stooped to pull a lurking weed or tie 
together a straggling clump of carnations. 

Nature intended Simon Bent for a gardener. 

Fate had made him village constable at Shepley 
Willows. Luckily his duties were mainly orna- 


mental, as Shepley Willows was a law-abiding place ; 
otherwise difficulties might have arisen, for though 
Simon was tall and burly, yet all the legal majesty 
which hedged him about did not prevent some 
shrewd people {from discovering that, once outside 
his garden, he was a “ powerful stupid chap.” 

The pretty, red-tiled, rose-embowered cottage 


where he dwelt was situated on the edge of a small 
park which surrounded the Squire’s house. There 
were fields on each side, and in front was a sloping 
bank covered with stunted sloe-bushes. From the 
top of this bank it was possible to overlook the 
cottage and see what was going on in the garden. 
The garden was also on a slope, and at the bottom 
was a hedge, not in the best of repair, and a shal- 
low ditch, which formed the park boundary at that 
place. 

Simon Bent made the round of his garden and 
returned to the porch, where he stood with his 
hands behind his back, occasionally raising him- 
self slowly on tiptoe, and as slowly letting himself 
down on his heels, with the air of a man well 
content with himself and the world. He was just 
turning to go in, when, through the wall of green 
before him, his eye caught the glint of a purple 
metallic lustre. 

He gave a grunt of annoyance. “Squire's 
peacock at it again,” he muttered, and went 
quickly down the path. There, sure enough, was 
a peacock, with tail fully spread, turning slowly 
round in the middle of a bed of lettuces. 

“* Fower times in a week that there bird’s come 
a-dancing in my lettuces,” said Simon to himself. 
“Wish Squire’d set the hedge to rights.” 

He took up a stone and threw it, intending to 
drive the bird away. But his aim was all too 
accurate. ‘The peacock fell over on its side with- 
out a cry, and the gorgeous tail slowly collapsed, 
and lay ina bundle on the ground. He ran up 
and examined it. It was dead. 

A stupid astonishment seized him, mingled with 


a certain satisfaction as at the fall of an enemy. 
Then suddenly the full significance of the deed 
broke upon him, and he stood aghast with horror. 
He had killed one of the Squire’s peacocks! 
He, the guardian of the peace and representative 
of law and order, had murdered a valuable bird 
in cold blood! He began to shake with terror. 
What was he todo? His brain seemed stunned 
and its working arrested. What was he to do? 

He looked slowly round. Had any one seen him? 
No, the coast seemed to be clear. He would hide 
the wretched bird—bury it. It would be missed, 
of course ; but who would suspect him, the police- 
man, of making away with it ? 

He fetched a spade and dug a hole between the 
lettuces and potatoes, and there deposited the body. 
After replacing the earth and removing all traces of 
disturbance, he stood upright and wiped his fore- 
head with a sigh of relief. At the same moment a 
small boy slid down the bank in front of the cot- 
tage and made off towards the village, with an 
expression of intense suppressed enjoyment on his 
face. 

I. 


On the evening of the next day Simon was pass- 
ing the village inn. The weather being warm and 
pleasant, a small group of drinkers sat on the 
benches outside with their mugs and pipes. As 
Simon came up, he heard the voice of the Squire's 
head gamekeeper raised high in indignation. 

“Naw,” he was saying, “ah tuk service wi’ the 
Squire as keeper, and ah does ma keeper’s work, 
and nobody can’t show where ah fails; but ah 
draws the line somewheer, and ah draws it at 
peacocks. Peacocks ain’t birds, peacocks is pooltry, 
and ah tells Squire as much. Squire says to me, 
‘ There’s a peacock missing, Johnson,’ he says; 
‘keep a look-out for't, will’ee?’ Ah says, firm-like, 
‘Naw, begging your pardon, Squire,’ ah says, ‘ if so 
be you wants a peacock-keeper, why you can hire 
one,’ ah says. ‘ Peacocks ain’t phezzans,’ ah says, 
‘and ah’ll have nowt to do wi’ the squawking 
creaters,’ ah says ; and off ah goes.” 

A general chorus of approval followed. ‘And you 
did right and proper, Dan.” “Yes, sure ly.” “Ah‘d 
ha’ said as much to Squire myself.” 

** Ah don’t hold wi’ keepin’ them peacocks,” said an 
ancient rustic, the father of the village. “ My old 
woman she do say as what they’re unlucky. My 
gran’son Willy, t’other day he picks up one o’ them 
unnatural feathers wi’ the goggle eyes in ‘em, and 
he sticks it in his hat, and when he come whoam, 
my old woman she see it and she pull it out and 
flung it in the fire, she did. And she tell’d him 
next time he come in wi’ one on ’em, she'd gie’ma 
good larruping.” 

“ Ah holds they’re the devil’s own birds,” quoth 
another ; “eaten up wi’ pride, they be.” 
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“To be sure,” said the ancient ; “ pride’s one o’ 


the deadly sins, passon says. And them feathers 
be too fine for any handiwork but the Evil One.” 

“ And to hear ’em squeal like lost souls !” said 
a little round-eyed man, with perpetual astonish- 
ment in his eyebrows. His position as sexton 
enabled him to speak with authority on ghostly 
matters. 

At the first mention of the peacock, Simon 
stopped short, and remained listening anxiously. 
One of the group now observed him. 

“Why, there be Simon Bent ! Come you here, 
Simon Bent ; here be summat in your line.” 

“ To be sure !” murmured the company generally, 
with an air of having solved a problem. ‘Simon's 
the very man !” 

The policeman’s fears counselled him to go on, 
but his desire to know what was being said, and 
who was suspected, drew him towards the inn door, 
and he joined the group. The gamekeeper took 
the opportunity of relating his encounter with the 
Squire over again ; and then the whole company 
brought their united wits to bear upon the case, and 
sat in judgment. 

At every appeal to the man of law as to the 
penalty for making away with peacocks, Simon 
shivered miserably. He wanted to get away, but 
a horrible fascination chained him to the spot. 

The facts before the court of inquiry were so few 
that they found it difficult to make up their minds 
as to the probable fate of the bird. The favourite 


opinion was that it had been killed and eaten by 
gipsies, who, as the landlord justly observed, would 


eat anything that would cook. ‘The old rustic held 
out stoutly for a supernatural agency, and some of 
the elders backed him up. But the younger men 
ridiculed the idea. The séance broke up without 
reaching anything like a unanimous opinion. 

It had at least the result of sending Simon home 
in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. He went 
at once to visit the grave, and was relieved to find 
it undisturbed. But for the first time in his Ife he 
passed a sleepless night. 

Excitement grew and conjecture was rife through- 
out the village for the next few days. ‘The missing 
peacock formed the chief topic of conversation at 
garden gates and well steps ; but nothing came to 
light, and the mystery remained unsolved. Simon 
began to breathe more easily, feeling safe from dis- 
covery. 

Meanwhile a small boy, with a taste for practical 
joking, was biding his time, and hugging a secret 
too rich to confide to any one just yet 


Ill. 


In a week the whole affair was almost forgotten, 
and the missing peacock faded from the world’s 
memory. A few days more and the culprit himself 
would have forgotten everything. 

There was a footpath which led from one end of 
the village to the church in the centre, running be- 
hind the cottage gardens and through some pasture 
meadows. At one place it passed an orchard. 
The owner of this orchard found his apples 
beginning to vanish. He asked Simon Bent to 
keep an eye on his property, especially in the 


evening, after school hours, as he suspected some 
of the village lads. 

Accordingly, one night shortly after sunset, 
Simon sauntered along the path till he reached the 
corner of the orchard hedge, where he stood and 
listened. Sure enough, he heard a heavy cracking 
among the boughs of one of the largest trees. He 
ran to where its branches overhung the road, and 
shouted—* Come down there, you young thief ! 
Ah can see you ! Come down, ah say ?” 

There was a dead silence. Simon proceeded to 
oush through a gap in the hedge, and took up his 
station by the tree trunk. 

“Ah waits here till you do come down, if ah 
waits here all night !” he threatened. 

Silence again. He peered up, but could see 
nothing. Could he have been mistaken? He sat 
down and leaned against the tree, awaiting develop 
ments. 

Then a small but clear voice from above broke 
on his ear, distinctly enunciating these terrible 
words, “ Who killed the peacock ?” 

He leapt to his feet in a cold sweat of terror. 

Again the voice, “And buried it in the tatur 
bed!” 

He waited no longer, but broke through the 
hedge and fled. 

The next day, when he opened the cottage door 
after a night of misery, he found chalked up on the 
panels a rude picture of a peacock with tail out 
spread. 

‘That evening, going into his garden after a day 
spent away from the village, he saw that the earth 
of the potato patch had been disturbed. He 
fetched a spade and dug desperately down. The 
body was gone. Not a feather was left. 

He dreaded going into the village. It must be 
known everywhere now, and he was ruined. Yet 
he thought he might as well know the worst at 
once. He went, fearing to encounter the eyes of 
the folk he met on the way, fancying they cast 
upon him glances half curious, half mocking, and 
turned to watch him after he had passed. 

At the inn door sat the village senate. He 
joined them with beating heart ; but their talk was 
all of the barley in the Four-acre Field and the oats in 
the Pond Meadow ; not a word passed of peacocks. 
He went away relieved, but puzzled. Some one 
knew, but who was it ? and why was he keeping it 
secret? He scanned the faces of all he met ; they 
greeted him as usual; none of them wore the 
bantering malicious air he dreaded to see. 

He reached the garden gate and was going in, 
when, to his horror, there in the little flower-bed 
under the window, among the marigolds and “ red- 
hot-pokers,” he saw a row of long peacock feathers 
sticking. He rushed up, tore them out of the ground, 
took them indoors, and burned them carefully one 
by one. Suppose some passer-by had seen them 
before he came up ! 

As he burned them parts of the conversation at 
the inn came back to him. “ ‘The devil's own bird,” 
one of them had said. “’T was the devil as carried 
‘um off,” was the old man’s verdict. 

He shivered as a nameless fear came into his 
soul ; was it one of the village lads whose voice he 
had heard from the apple tree? He tried to recol- 
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lect what the voice was like, and the echo of it 
which he called up had an unearthly ring. He 
remembered that he had seex no one. Who—what 
was it that pursued him thus with imp-like malice ? 
For the first time in his life the ultra-natural 
entered and reigned over his stolid brain. And 
just because his mind was of an unimaginative cast, 
his terror was all the greater. He had set foot in the 
unseen world ; its unaccustomed atmosphere hung 
thick about him, stifling his breathing. 

The room was growing dark, and now he dreaded 
the darkness. He went to the cottage door. The 
sun was just below the horizon, and out of the 
fiery western air sailed a cloud ; and as it came 





nearer, to his distorted imagination, it put on the 
shape of a great peacock, with outstretched neck 
and tail aspread, advancing towards him. And as 
he stood spell-bound, a peacock’s harsh scream 
rang out distinctly through the evening air. 

Simon Bent fled along the lane, through the 
park gates, and up the avenue to the big house, 
there to babble out a confession of crime to an 
astonished and amused squire. 

The small boy slid down the bank and wen 
home chuckling with joy. As for the constable, : 
great load was off his mind by that confession, and 
the Squire’s face beamed with a merry twinkle 
whenever he met Simon Bent. 


t 
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A SWORD OF 


N 1814 a sword, made of meteoric iron, was pre- 
sented to the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
by Mr. James Sowerby, the author of “ British 

and Exotic Mineralogy,” and many other natural 
history works. 

The following is a copy of the letter sent with 

the sword :— 


“ May it please your Imperial Majesty,—Part of a 
mass of iron of the same nature and celestial origin 
as that so celebrated, which Professor Pallas dis- 
covered some years ago in Siberia, and which is now 
placed in your Majesty’s Museum, being in my 
possession, I have presumed it would be agreeable to 
your Majesty to accept a sword made from it, as a 
mark from an individual of that gratitude every 
Englishman is so anxious to express, and of respect 
for the familiar way in which your Majesty has been 
pleased to visit my country. 

“The meteoric iron of which the blade has been 
hammered was found about two hundred miles 
within the Cape of Good Hope by Captain Barrow. 
It has been examined by my countryman Smithson 
Tennant, Esq., who established its nature by dis- 
covering about 10 per cent. of nickel in it. It is 
the only sword ever made of that rare and extra- 
ordinary material. 

“That your Majesty may be graciously pleased 
to honour an humble individual by receiving it, is 
the ambitious hope of your Majesty’s most obedient 
and ever grateful servant, 

July 3, 1814. Jas. SOWERBY.” 


Besides this letter a paper accompanied the 
sword, of which a copy is subjoined :— 


METEORIC 


IRON. 


The descent of solid stones and of masses of 
ductile iron from the sky, or from meteors, is so 
inconsistent with the familiar operations of nature 
as to excite at first disbelief ; but when the fact is 
established by incontrovertible evidence, wonder 
and reverence succeed. ‘The ore of the mine or the 
diamond of the Indies are indebted for their value 
to their usefulness or rarity ; their origin is too 
familiar to excite any extraordinary emotion. We 
are little surprised at meeting hail or rain, but 
meteors strike the beholders with amazement, and 
stones and metals falling from them completes the 
astonishment. 

This is the only blade ever formed of unadul 
terated meteoric iron ; a material that derives its 
value from its quality ; which is superior to other 
irou from its scarcity ; and above all from its extra- 
ordinary celestial origin, with the terrific phenomena 
attending its fall; a value no other substance 
possesses. 

‘The immense mass of iron which lately fell in 
America, the one discovered by Professor Pallas in 
Siberia, another which fel! in Normandy, are all of 
them (at least such specimens as have been seen 
here) so full of earthy matter, pyrites, or flaws, as to 
render them totally unfit for hammering into any 
instrument, even of small dimensions. The only 
attempt of the kind on record was made in 1620, 
when Jehangire, Emperor of the Moguls, had four 
blades formed from the iron of lightning, as it was 
called ; but the workmen found it necessary to add 
one-fourth of common iron to make it suit their 
purpose. 

That meteoric stones were revered by the ancients 
we have many authorities for believing ; and it Is 
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A SWORD OF 


understood that Holy Scripture alludes to them. It 
is also understood that the first wonder of the world, 
the Temple of the Ephesians, dedicated to Diana, 
was built in reverence to one of them. And in the 
Acts the town c erk appears to mean a similar thing 
when he observes, “ What man is there that knoweth 
not how that the city of the Ephesians is a wor- 
shipper of that which fell down from Jupiter.” A 
stone which fell at Ensisheim was preserved in the 
church in the Emperor Maximilian’s time. In short, 
every part of the globe has been visited by such 
phenomena at some period, and particularly Russia 
and Europe lately, where hundreds have witnessed 
their fiery descent. 

In 1805 Mr. Sowerby received part of the large 
mass of iron found upon the surface of the ground 
about two hundred miles within the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Captain Barrow. Another piece sent to 
Holland is all that was brought away, the remainder 
was removed as far as Table Mountain ; but its 
situation is now unknown. It has been examined 
by Smithson Tennant, Esq., who found in it almost 
10 per cent. of nickel, which adds to its toughness, 
gives it a silvery lustre, and proves its analogy to the 
small grains of iron dispersed through the stones 
and the masses of iron which have been showered 
down from the meteors in Russia, Great Britain, 
Benares, Normandy, etc., which is distinguished 
from all other iron of this globe by its containing a 
portion of nickel alloyed with it. 

The blade has been hammered at a red heat, 
without admixture, out of a single piece of this iron 
an inch thick, ground and polished. Its spring was 
given it by hammering when cold. The haft was 
lengthened by welding on a small piece of steel. 
It was found to work very pleasantly, the whole 
operation taking about ten hours. The mounting 
and engraving occupied the two following days. 
Thus no sword was ever completed from the crude 
material in so short a space of time. 

Mr. Sowerby, under these circumstances, hopes 
it will attract attention, and continually be a 
memorial of the grand example of the merciful 
Emperor. 


On the sides of the sword, which is about two 
feet in length, is engraved an Imperial crown, with 
a wreath of laurel and palm enclosing the word 
“Mercy” ; under this is the Russian Eagle, and then 
the following inscription : “ This iron having fallen 
from the heavens, was, upon a visit to England, 
presented to His Majesty Alexander, Emperor r of all 
the Russias, who has successfully joined in battle 
to spread the blessings of peace through Europe, by 
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James Sowerby, F.L.S., G.S., Honorary Member of 
the Physical Society of ‘Gottin, gen, &c., June 1814.” 
On the other side “ Pure Meteoric Iron found near 
the Cape of Good Hope.” 

After some delay, in consequence of the then dis- 
turbed state of Europe, the receipt of the sword 
was acknowledged in the following letter written 
by the Minister of the Interior, addressed to Mr. 
Sowerby : 

St. Petersburg: May 2%, 1819. 

“ Sir Several circumstances have hindered 
for some time the presentation of your letter and 
sword to the Emperor. 

“ Now I have the honour to inform you that His 
Imperial Majesty has been pleased to read your 
letter, and to accept your sword with particular 
benevolence, and, as a mark of his satisfaction, to 
make you a present of a ring adorned with diamonds 
and a large precious stone. 

“T feel at this momenta double satisfaction, both 
for your zeal towards my gracious Sovereign, and 
for the reward you have so worthily merited by 
it. 

(Signed) KosoDAWLEW.” 

The foregoing communication has been sent to 
the Editor of the “ Leisure Hour” by Mr.W. Sowerby, 
the Secretary of the Royal Botanic Society’s 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, who says : “ While reading 
in the “ Sunday at Home ” of February 1883 a very 
interesting article relating to the Emperor Alexan 
der of Russia, it struck me that the incident of the 
presentation of the sword in 1814 might interest 
you. As the grandson of James Sowerby, I have 
in my possession the remaining portion of the 
meteoric iron from which the sword was made, and 
also the large diamond ring sent by the Emperor. 
The sword itself is now, I understand, in one of the 
museums at St. Petersburg.” 

The fall of masses of iron in various parts of the 
world has long been better understood by men of 
science, as well as their connection with “showers 
of meteors,” or so-called “shooting stars.” Our 
familiarity with the phenomena, and the knowledge 
of the periodical recurrence of some of these showers, 
does not diminish our interest in former mysterious 
records, and the construction of a sword from one 
of the pieces is a remarkable incident. The gift 
of Mr. James Sowerby, accomplished mineralogist 
and patriotic Englishman, to the magnanimous 
Emperor Alexander in 1814, is an event of much 
historical interest, which we are glad to have 
recalled. 








Natural Mistory Notes. 





SOME SNAKES 


‘NAKES may not always exercise the fascination 
S over us that they are reputed to do over the 
smaller creatures that form their prey, but 
their lives are not without interest if we can succeed 
in divesting ourselves of the natural repugnance 
which a snake is apt to produce in the mind. 
Snakes have furnished more material than almost 
any group of animals for mythical stories ; leaving 
aside the sea-serpent, which is distinctly the most 
overworked in this respect of the whole ophidian 
family, there is Mr. Gosse’s tale of the crested and 
wattled snake of Jamaica. ‘This creature has the 
reputation of being endowed with the physiognomy 
of a cock and the scaly body of a serpent—a com- 
bination not so ludicrous as might at first appear, 
for snakes belong to the great group of the reptiles 
which come nearer to birds than to any other living 
animals. More extraordinary still is the African 
snake, stated to be able to walk upon the extreme 
tip of its tail at a respectable pace, in defiance of 
its anatomical structure ; or the “hoop snake” of 
California, which is credited with even a more un- 
usual faculty—namely, of being able to curl itself 
into a hoop by placing its tail in its mouth, like a 
whiting as we generally see it, and thus con- 
veniently equipped for progression to roll gaily 
away from its foes or in the direction of its prey. 
Apart from these unnecessary exaggerations of the 
capabilities of snakes, they are among the best fitted 
of all animals to fight, in a satisfactory manner to 
themselves, the battle of life. Considering that they 
have no limbs, deficient senses, and only one lung, 
it is surprising how very well off they really are in 
resources ; they can crawl at an extremely rapid 
rate when really put to it, they can climb trees 
with the agility of purely arboreal creatures, and 
finally they can swim in the most thorough fashion. 
The only thing that they cannot do is to fly. In spite 
of Mr. Ruskin’s story of the Valley of Diamonds, 
there are no aerial serpents yet, but with the means 
at their disposal snakes can, as Mr. Ruskin puts it, 
“outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, outleap 
the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, and crush the 
tiger.” Thereare even burrowing snakes which vie 
with the mole. 

There is always a large collection of these 
animals on view in the garden in the Regent’s 
Park, and they sometimes live for a very con- 
siderable time in captivity. Active though they can 
be when it is necessary for their well-being to be 
so, they can rest motionless for an almost indefinite 
period, and there is therefore no particular reason 


AT THE ZOO. 


to pity them on account of the confined spac: 
which is as a rule at their disposal. The snakes at 
the Zoological Gardens only dine once a week ; 
unfortunately their dinner hour is sacred to them- 
selves ; the sight is believed to be too much for the 
nerves of the ordinary visitor, and there is always 
the suggestion of cruelty, as the snakes are naturally 
fed with living food. But, as a matter of fact, the 
snakes have their point of view which must be 
allowed. Snakes attack their prey in three different 
ways ; the poisonous varieties give the fatal bite, 
and after the poison has acted swallow the victim ; 
the constricting snakes, such as the pythons, strangle 
their prey by taking a turn or two round the body 
and holding on until death ensues ; lastly, our 
common grass snake simply swallows a frog or 
mouse at once, without any preliminaries of any 
kind. 

One of the most deadly serpents in existence is 
the Indian ophiophagus, which, as its name im- 
plies, feeds upon other snakes; in this way it 
partially atones for its venomous nature, for it 
takes a considerable toll of other snakes. There is 
a legend, for the truth of which we decline to vouch, 
that when one of these snakes was first brought to 
the Zoological Gardens, it was placed, in ignorance 
of its true nature, in a case of cobras. It soon 
revealed itself, but not until fifty pounds worth of 
cobras were eaten. The ophiophagus is not unlike 
a cobra, but it is larger, and has not the charac- 
teristic hood of the latter ; but the hood might be 
easily overlooked, for a cobra does not bring its 
hood into evidence until it is in some way excited. 
Cobras are very short-tempered ; we have often 
seen them aroused to a state of fury by simply 
looking at them in the most harmless way through 
the glass front of their case. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cobras is a specimen of 
Cleopatra’s asp. This is a small and very insig- 
nificant-looking creature ; and yet it is, as small 
creatures often are, vicious in inverse proportion to 
its size ; it lives in sandy localities, and has a sand) 
colour, just as many animals inhabiting such places 
have. One would be tempted to jump to the 
conclusion that the sandy colour was an example 
of what is known as “ protective coloration,” if 1 
were not for the fact that the snake knows a trick 
worth two of that ; as a matter of fact, it has the 
unpleasant habit of burying itself in the sand, anc 
is consequently in the most favourable position 
possible for biting the heel of the traveller, although 
it may certainly get its head bruisedin return. On 
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SOME SNAKES AT THE ZOO. 


the head of this snake are a pair of little hornlike 
processes, the use of which is rather problematical ; 
perhaps they are exposed while the animal is lying 
in the sand, and serve to excite the curiosity of the 
wandering mouse or rat—a curiosity which would 
be apt to lead to a somewhat disastrous result for 
the said mouse or rat. 

In a case next to this asp is perhaps the most 
remarkable snake at present to be seen at the Zoo; 
this is the egg-eating snake, or more scientifically 
the rhachiodon. This snake is quite unique in 
feeding upon eggs instead of animals or insects. 
It swallows the eggs whole, without cracking them; 
this it can do satisfactorily by reason of the absence 
or very small development of teeth. When the eggs 
have passed down into the throat they are broken 
by the enamel capped tips of some of the vertebre 
which project through its walls into the gullet. The 
snake is quite small, hardly a foot in length and 
half an inch or thereabouts in diameter, and yet it 
can take down a pigeon’s egg. Snakes can always 
manage to swallow things that look much too 
large for them; they are able to perform this 
swallowing trick by reason of the structure of their 
jaws. The two bones of the lower jaw are not fused, 
as they are in ourselves for example, at the chin ; 
hence they can be widely separated when occasion 
demands, and thus a snake can get outside 
(literally) a morsel that appears to be infinitely too 
big for its size. 

Another remarkable serpent is the Robben Island 
snake ; this is a long black snake found only in 
Robben Island off the Cape of Good Hope. We 
may adapt a common saying and remark with 
perfect truth that this animal was not so black as 


it is now painted, for on the mainland is another 
snake which is very nearly allied to it, and indeed 
hardly differs except in that it is brown rather than 
black. Now the snake which is found upon the 
island shows a resemblance to other animals which 
live upon islands in its dark coloration ; it is quite 
a common thing to meet with this “ melanism ” in 
the inhabitants of islands, whatever be the group 
of the animal kingdom they belong to. Why they 
should be black is a different matter ; there seems 
to be something in the warmth and moisture of 
this kind of locality which blackens them. 

This snake is harmless in that it has no poison 
fangs. Another equally interesting and equally 
harmless snake is the green tree snake ; this snake 
is entirely of a delicate leaf green, and lives on 
trees—a situation which is clearly the best that it 
could possibly take to. Among even the limited 
foliage of the small enclosure where it is confined 
this snake wants some looking for before it can be 
seen ; if it were to be turned loose on a large 
forest tree the proverbial needle in a bundle of hay 
would be a feeble simile to illustrate its invisi- 
bility. Many of the inhabitants of trees are green ; 
not only reptiles, but birds, frogs, and particularly 
insects. As they must more or less prey upon 
each other, it is curious why they should all have 
adopted this particular disguise ; for one can hardly 
believe that the snake is deluded by the green 
colour of a frog into thinking it a mass of leaves. 
This extension of the greenness to the mental 
qualities of the snake is difficult to accept, and yet 
we evidently want some explanation of the pre 
vailing hues of arboreal creatures, which are so 
apparently suited to concealment. 

FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. 


Unrietios. 


What became of Shakespeare's Books and Manuscripts? 
A most interesting reference to Shakespeare occurred in 
connection with the generous gift of Lord and Lady Wantage 
of the grounds of Abington Abbey as a ‘ people’s park ” 
for Northampton. In a letter to the Mayor, Lord Wantage 
states that the Abington property, with the fine wooded 
grounds and the picturesque ruins of the ancient abbey, 
came into the possession of Mr. Loyd, Lady Wantage’s 
father, about the year 1838. 

Abington Abbey and grounds form one of the most 
picturesque properties around Northampton. The abbey 
dates from the fifteenth century, having been built for a 
private residence by a John Bernard. From the Bernards 
it passed by purchase into the hands of the Thursbys, and 
thence again by purchase into the possession of Mr. Loyd, 
the grandfather of Lady Wantage. The last of the Bernards 
married, on June 5, 1649, the widow of Thomas Nash, 
Elizabeth, the only child of Mrs. Susannah Hall, Shake- 
speare’s favourite daughter. Great interest attaches to the 
abbey, as it is suspected of being the hiding-place of 
Shakespeare’s papers. Elizabeth Nash married John Ber- 
nard thirteen years after her father’s death, and five weeks 
before the decease of her mother. It is assumed that Mrs. 


Susannah Hall, ‘‘ witty above her sex,” would not have 
destroyed her father’s papers, and, as she was the surviving 
executor, they must have descended to Lady Bernard. Mr. 
J. Halliwell Phillips obtained permission from Lord Want uge 
to search the house for these supposed papers—there is one 
room in it entirely panelled —but he died before he was able 
to carry his plan into execution, Lady Bernard died in 
1670 without surviving children, the last of the Shakespeares, 
and her husband, the last of the Abington branch of the 
Bernards, died four years later. 


A Contemporary of Henry Mackenzie, the ‘“‘Man of 
Feeling.’’—A correspondent of the ‘* Scotsman” wrote last 
autumn as follows : ‘* There passed away lately, in the same 
room in which he first saw the light eighty-eight years ago, 
Mr. James Clapperton, who during his lifetime was farmer 
at Maybank, Penicuik. Near the farm stands Auchendinny 
House, where once resided Henry Mackenzie, the esteemed 
friend of Burns, and the one to whom Sir Walter Scott 
dedicated his ‘ Waverley.’ In early life Mr. Clapperton 
acted as factor for the Auchendinny property, on behalf 
of the owner, Mr. Inglis, of Redhall, who was Henry 
Mackenzie’s partner, and at the same time predecessor in 





the office of Attorney for the Crown. You Clapperton 
was thus brought much into contact with the venerable 
wuthor of the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ and he was on equally con- 
fidential terms with Mackenzie’s successors in the occupancy 
of the mansion at Auchendinny. A year or two ago the 
sons of one of these families called upon Mr. Clapperton, 
and brought sunshine into the heart of the genial, blind old 
man by inviting him to draw upon his recollections of how 
their ancestors lived and moved when the century was but 
young.” 

Henry Mackenzie, author of the ‘‘ Man of Feeling,” and 
editor of ‘* The Mirror,” and its successor ‘*‘ The Lounger,” 
was born in 1745, and lived to the patriarchal age of eighty- 
six, dying in 1831. It is strange to reflect how few links 
are required to connect us with the men of letters of remoter 
periods of English literature. The present editor saw 
Mackenzie in 1824, in the company of Sir Walter Scott, 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Horner, and others of a younger genera- 
tion of Scottish notables. The ‘‘ Man of Feeling” was 
himself the contemporary of Johnson and Goldsmith, and 
of Hume, Robertson, Reid, and Adam Smith in his own 
country. There are delightful references to him, as well as 
to Robert Burns, in ‘‘ Letters of William Cowper,” more 
than a hundred years ago. Writing in November 1787 to 
Lady Hesketh, Cowper says: ‘*I am happy to find, my 
dear, that I am engaged in a correspondence with Mr. Viz, 
a gentleman for whom I have always entertained the pro- 
foundest veneration. But the serious fact is that the papers 
distinguished by the signatures v. I. Z. have ever pleased me 
most, and struck me as the work of a sensible man, who 
knows the world well, and has more of Addison’s delicate 
humour than anybody.” 


Lord Tennyson's Mother.—A touching reminiscence of 
the late laureate’s mother has been given by the Bishop of 
Exeter (E. H. Bickersteth), who says: ‘* She spent the last 
years of her life in Hampstead, and it was my privilege 
from time to time to visit her as her pastor. She died 
there, and her son Alfred, though he came to the house, 
would not see her tabernacle after her spirit had fled, saying 
to me, ‘ My last thoughts of my mother shall be as I saw 
her two or three weeks ago sitting in that chair—that look 
is printed on my soul for ever.’ 

“*T conducted the funeral service at Highgate Cemetery, 
and on our return the family insisted on my spending the 
afternoon with them, and when one of those present said, 
‘We must not look for any other resurrection ; her spirit 
has returned to God who gave it, that is the true avdoracis,’ 
Alfred Tennyson at once replied, ‘I do not think that is the 
teaching of the scripture we heard read this morning in the 
chapel before we went to her grave.’ His faith was anchored 
on the Word of God. 

‘* As we sat round the table, thought awakened thought, 
and reminiscence called forth reminiscence of their sainted 
mother, The poet’s heart most of all overflowed in admira 
tion and affection. And when at length I rose to leave 
them, he came alone with me into the hall and said, ‘ Mr. 
Bickersteth, I hope you will not think that I have spoken 
in exaggerated terms of my beloved mother ; but, indeed, 
she was the beautifullest thing that Almighty God ever did 
make.’ I could only wring his hand and say farewell.” 


Whittier'’s Will.—The poet, after numerous private and 
family bequests, gives in equal shares the residue of his estate 
to the Amesbury and Salisbury Home for Aged Women, 
the Anna Jaques Hospital of Newburyport, and the Normal 
and Agricultural Institute for coloured and Indian pupils at 
Hampden, Virginia. Mr. Whittier had previously made an 
arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for the publica 
tion of his works for ten years. 


American View of the Uganda Question.—In a leading 
article on the effects of abandoning the Uganda region, the 
**New York Observer ” says: The fate of the countries 
which have been added to Uganda—Ankola, Southern 
Unyoro, and Toru—would be equally disastrous, for they 
would again be given over to Moslem slave-raiders, and the 
beginnings of civilisation wholly crushed out. The develop- 
ment of Central Africa would be checked for years, for the 
key to it, the water system of the lakes and the Upper Nile 
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valley, would be gone, together with the possession of one 
bank of the Upper Nile, which will some day prove of the 
utmost importance in opening the Soudan to trade and 
civilisation, The honour as well as interests of England 
are concerned in preventing such a disaster, for although 
she has delegated her authority in those regions to 

sovereign company in the work of development and ad 
ministration, the country cannot be disassociated from t! 

company. The real responsibility for Uganda rests up 

England, whose only justification for including Uganda 
within her sphere of influence is the ability and will to 
govern the territory in the interests of civilisation and 
Christianity. Some arrangement will, of course, have to 
be made with the East Africa Company, to which England 
has committed the control of Uganda, but ina case involving 
the civilisation or relapse into barbarism of one of the best 
portions of Africa, there should be no haggling about terms. 


Medical Students in German Universities.— According 
to Ascherson’s ‘‘ Universititskalender,” the total number of 
medical students in the twenty Universities of the German 
Empire during the summer semester of 1892 was 8,838. 
These were distributed among the various Universities as 
follows :—Berlin, 1,185; Bonn, 325; Breslau, 292; Er- 
langen, 424; Freiburg, 481; Giessen, 172; Gottingen, 
200; Greifswald, 393; Halle, 283; Heidelberg, 278; 
Jena, 212; Kiel, 335; Konigsberg, 255; Leipzig, 834; 
Marburg, 266; Munich, 1,443; Rostock, 138 ; Strassburg, 
333; Tiibingen, 230; Wiirzburg, 743. 


African Slave Caravans.—The English cruisers may 
have checked the slave trade on the eastern coast, but the 
caravan route from Central Africa to the shores of the 
Mediterranean is still the scene of all the horrors of whi 
Livingstone wrote. Mr. C. H. Allen, Secretary of th 
Anti-Slavery Society, last summer reported that a carava 
of 10,000 camels and 4,000 slaves left Timbuctoo for 
Morocco, and of this number 500 to 600 died of thirst in 
the desert. In another caravan it is stated that out of S00 
slaves 660 died, and the survivors were worth little from the 
privation and hardships of the journey. Mr. Allen says, 
**the desert route this year must have proved more than 
usually fatal, but the atrocity of the trade cannot be ignored.” 
Yet there are Englishmen who call for the abandonment of 
Uganda and the region of Lake Nyanza, the retention of 
which would givea splendid vantage ground for the ultimate 
suppression of the slave trade. 


Grand Army Encampment.— Seventy-five thousand mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic, it is estimated, 
took part, September 20, 1892, in the great procession at 
Washington, which reproduced the famous review of 1! 
Army of the Potomac, at the close of the war in 1865. 
The review of the Grand Army was successful in every 
respect. Commander-in-Chief Palmer ‘headed the colun 
and the place of honour at the right of the line was accorded 
to the Pennsylvania First Defenders. The procession, 
which was eight hours in passing, was reviewed by Vice- 
President Morton. It was at the time when the President 
was relieved from public functions on account of his domestic 
affliction. The Department of Pennsylvania was represented 
by over fifteen thousand veterans, a larger number than fro 
any other state. 


Technical Education.—Lord Rosebery made some sensi 
ble and practical remarks on technical education in a recent 
address : ‘* Technical education is not a particular subject 
of instruction which can be taught like French or arithmetic 
at the rate of so many hours a week. It is not so mucha 
subject as a method. In its widest sense it means that kind 
of education which directly keeps in view the work of after 
life, and which will enable all classes on whom the material 
welfare of the nation depends—the workman, the foreman 
the manager, the master, the farmer, the labourer, th 
commercial traveHer, and the merchant alike—to play t! 
part better in the industrial and commercial life of t 
country. Technical education is really that kind of training 
which is intended to develop dexterity and intelligence, a0 I 
a knowledge among workers of all classes of the why 
well as the how of the work in which they may be engaged. 
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, . - I think we ought to be very careful indeed to prevent 
any idea arising that higher education, necessarily, in any 
degree withdraws a man from the ranks of manual labour. 
We ought to guard against any idea that there is anything 
more noble, refined, or respectable in the labour of a clerk 
who sits behind a desk than in that of an artisan who works 
in a factory or in the mine. On the contrary, we ought to 
inculcate the idea in the minds of every one of our young 
men that a good, sound, and practical education, extended 
far beyond the years of his school life, is just as necessary 
for the man who works in his shirt-sleeves as for the man 
who works in a black coat. We want to guard against the 
impression that we desire, by conferring higher education, 
to withdraw any one now usefully employed from the ranks 
of manual labour. All that we desire is to help him, to 
help his fellows to become better artisans, better workmen 
in those useful occupations in which they are now engaged.” 


King William IV and the Butcher Boy at Hampton.— 
In the amusing book ‘Gossip of the Century,” by th 


ture. He was a deep thinker, but he never allowed himself 
to be carried away by the dreams of fancy, or to be enveloped 
by that philosophical and misty cloud of thought in which 
Hegel and other German professors of great renown and 
learning indulged. His Royal Highness was endowed with 
that clearness of perception, that clearness of judgment, 
that rare appreciation of all that was pure and refined, and 
that sound and practical wisdom which never failed him, 
and was never at fault, which governed all his actions, and 
gave to them an indescribable value.” 


Bismarck.—Herr von Bismarck was endowed with a 
great mind, with extraordinary foresight, and a daring 
courage. He had an iron will to carry through his ambitious 
views, and was never checked in their execution by principles 
or scruples of any kind. His iron will contrasted also 
favourably for his views with the remarkable lack in Europe 
of great statesmen equally gifted with himself, and with the 
general apathy and weakness of foreign Governments so 
aptly described by Prince Gortschakoff on the occasion of 




















WILLIAM IV AND THE fUTCHER BOY. 


author of ‘* Flemish Interiors,” the following anecdote is 
given of William iv, at that time Duke of Clarence : 

“One day, at a dinner given by George Iv, at ‘ The 
Cottage,’ Windsor Park, in 1827, he related with much 
drollery the following personal anecdote. 

***] had been riding one day,’ said his Royal Iighness, 
‘unattended by a groom, between Teddington and Hampton 
Wick, when I was overtaken by a butcher’s boy on horse- 
back, with a meat-tray under his arm.’ 

“** Nice pony that of yourn, old gen’leman,’ said he. 

** Pretty fair,’ I answered. 

***Mine’s a good ’un, too,’ was his rejoinder ; and he 
added, ‘I'll wager you a pot o’ beer, old man, you don’t 
trot to Hampton Wick quicker nor me.’ 

***T declined the match,’ continued the Duke, ‘and the 
butcher’s boy, as he stuck his single spur into his nag’s side, 
turned back and called out with a contemptuous sneer, ‘ I 
knowed you was only a muff.” ?” 


The Prince Consort._-Lord Augustus Loftus, among his 
sketches of the many distinguished personages with whom 
he came in contact during his long career, says of our 
Prince Albert : ** His was a great, noble mind. “He was a 
distinguished scholar, deeply versed in all branches of litera- 


the Danish war, when he used the memorable phrase, ‘ II 
n’y a plus d’Europe.” But, however daring, Bismarck was 
ever cautious, and had the patience to await the favourable 
moment for the development of his long-projected plans. 
In private life he was genial, brilliant in conversation, and 
well versed in historical facts and anecdotes. He was 
difficult of approach, but when with him it was as difficult 
to get away. His misfortune was to have an ungovernable 
temper, which greatly marred the other fine qualities of his 
character. His fiery temperament prevented him from 
enduring any opposition to his will, and oftentimes destroyed 
the exercise of his judgment. Had he possessed the calm 
and equable temperament of Count Moltke, his other quali 
ties would have shone with greater lustre. — ord A. Loftus. 


Canals and Waterways in France.—In connection with 
the articles to appear in the “‘ Leisure Hour” for 1893 on 
the Canals and Waterways of Great Britain, it may be 
usefal to state the statistics of waterways in France. Ac- 
cording to the returns published by the Minister of Public 
Works, the total length of navigable rivers and canals in 
France last year was 7,995 miles, of which 2,735 miles were 
rivers navigable by nature, 2,250 miles rivers which had 
been rendered navigable by dredging, and the rest canals. 
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The total quantity of goods carried upon these waterways 
was 25,181,056 tons, or 1,013,713 tons more than in 1890, 
the increase in the traffic being much greater on the canals 
than the rivers. The international water traffic, we learn 
from a summary in the ‘‘ Times,” between France upon the 
one hand, and Belgium and Germany upon the other, was 
3,012,637 tons, of which 2,125,407 tons were imports, and 
887,230 tons exports. More than 50 per cent. of the 
imports consist of combustibles brought from the coalfields 
of Mons and Charleroi, while the exports are almost entirely 
composed of goods sent to Belgium. 


Saint Columbus.— An agitation, by petition to the Pope, 
and otherwise, is on foot to obtain what is called the 
** sanctification of Columbus,” or his being enrolled as a 
saint in the Romish Calendar. The glorification of Columbus, 
many will think, has been already carried far enough, but 
this ‘* saint-making ” is going too far, and he would thus be 
brought among many people of very doubtful character. 


Bibliographical Society.—An addition was made last 
year to the numerous associations in connection with books 
and literature, to be called the Bibliographical Society. Mr. 
W. A. Copinger, the founder and projector, was chosen 
President. Among the names of well-known members we 
notice Dr. Garnett and Mr. Aldrich of the British Museum, 
Mr. F. Madan of the Bodleian, Mr. William Morris, and 
others. Mr. Alfred Huth was appointed treasurer, and Mr. 
Talbot B. Reed honorary secretary. The formation of a 
library of rare or curious books is one feature of the institu- 
tion, with occasional exhibition of special objects, and the 
reading of papers at the meetings, at No. 20, Hanover 
Square. Happily there are sufficient numbers of enthusiasts 
in all that pertains to early or curiously printed books, 
though the vast majority of people are only interested in 
general and current literature. 


Fruit-tree Pests.—In France there is far more study and 
care bestowed on the injuries done by insects to plants than 
with us, though the Royal Agricultural Society has a special 
department for the subject. An elaborate report has lately 
been issued on Apple-tree Pests, by Dr. Brocelle, Professor of 
Zoology at the Institut National Agronomique. A great 
multitude of zzsectes nutsibles are enumerated as attacking 
orchards, above seventy in fact, but only about a dozen are 
of general notoriety. It is hopeless to cope with these pests 
in some seasons and in large tracts of ceuntry, but in small 
gardens fumigation and washing, as well as hand-picking, 
may be successfully used. In large orchards various appli- 
cations of lime, naphtha, and other chemicals are recom- 
mended, for the preparation of which Dr. Brocelle’s report 
gives directions. 


Silk from Wood Pulp.—We are accustomed to the use of 
paper made from sawdust. An attempt has been made to 
produce artificial silk from a similar source, the pulp of 
wood. Ribbons of many hues have been exhibited, and 
the cost is said to be less than half of real silk ribbons, and 
almost as good in appearance. But at Besangon it seems 
that the production of silk from wood pulp has long been 
manufactured, and large works built for the trade. It has 
never come into common use, one reason being the extreme 
inflammability of the material, as well as its want of dura- 
bility. In one of the consular reports, quoted in the ‘‘ Times,” 
details of the process are given, and an account of the 
formation of a new company at St. Etienne, but the con- 
clusion is that the experiments are more curious than im- 
portant, and that the silkworm will remain the triumphant 
producer of good silk. 


Monument to General Prjevalsky.—We have heard 
much lately about the Pamirs and adjoining parts of Central 
Asia, and are likely to know much more about them when 
Russia and England meet there. A striking monument has 


been lately erected at St. Petersburg to General Prjevalsky, 
one of the first explorers of these countries. A monument 
already exists in the far East, where he died and was buried, 
near the frontier of Chinese Mongolia. The new monu- 
ment, designed by his friend Binderling and the Academi- 
cian Schreeder, consists of a large bronze bust, on a lofty 
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granite pedestal, at the base of which a camel reclines, 
laden with all the necessaries of travel. It is a novel and 
striking design. The ‘‘ Times ” correspondent, in reporting 
the ceremony, says that Russian Ministers of State, the 
cfficers of the Grand Staff, delegates of all the different 
scientific academies and societies, the late general’s relatives, 
representatives of various towns and parts of the Empire, 
including Eastern Siberia, where Prjevalsky lived, studied, 
or travelled, and also deputations from the regiments in 
which he served, and delegates of foreign societies, were 
present on the occasion. He was honoured as one of the 
great pioneers of Russian influence in these remote regions, 


Nelson’s ‘ Foudroyant.’—We hoped that the purpose 
of saving the Foudroyant had been abandoned on its being 
shown that it was not the old Fosmdroyant of Captain Jervis, 
Earl St. Vincent, but the ship in which Nelson lived for a 
short time, that was referred to. Admiral Laird Clowes 
says of Nelson’s Foudroyant that ‘‘ it was to Nelson what 
Lydia was to Hercules, and, in a modified degree, what 
Capua was to Hannibal. It is notorious that only while 
Nelson was in the Foudroyant, and in the demoralising 
atmosphere of Naples, did he when on service ever think of 
anything but his duty to his King or country, or ever give 
occasion to his best friends to remind him of what that duty 
was.” 


George Grossmith’s Ready Wit.—A letter from Mr, 
G. F. Rolls, Weymouth, says: ‘‘ Curiously enough, your 
November number contained an article ‘About the Rolls 
House’ in Chancery Lane, and an anecdote relating to 
George Grossmith. This reminded me of another instance 
of George Grossmith’s ready wit which occurred many 
years ago when I was honorary secretary to the Yeovil 
Mutual Improvement Society. I was then brought. into 
communication with George Grossmith, whowas always a 
great favourite with a Yeovil audience. At that time I was 
a ‘limb of the law’ in a solicitor’s office in Church Lane, 
Yeovil. George Grossmith called on me there, and I went 
to the door to him. There was a small garden in front of 
the office. His first words were, ‘I did not know you were 
in the law, Mr. Rolls? but I suppose this is your office,’ and 
then with a merry twinkle in his eye, and a side glance at 
the garden, he added, ‘ and I suppose this is Ro//s garden.’” 


The End of the ‘‘Great Eastern " Steamer.—-In a para- 
graph of our November part, p. 68, describing the new 
Cunard steamer, the Campania, it was stated that the Great 
Eastern had been broken up at Milford Haven. The final 
break-up was not at Milford Haven, but New Ferry beach, 
on the Chester side of the Mersey. This vast Leviathan of 
the ocean had a romantic history, and the fact of its having 
been employed in laying the Transatlantic telegraph cable is 
enough to make its name memorable in history. But it 
could not be permanently a commercial success, and after 
many vicissitudes it was at last bought to be broken up for 
the sake of its old iron, The Great Zastern deserved a 
better fate. If the Government had made use of it for 
purposes of emigration or cther public service, it would have 
had a very different history. In the ‘* Liverpool Mercury” 
of November 5 the following paragraph appeared, recording 
the last appearance of the forlorn ship. To Mr. Coppice, 
of West Derby Road, Liverpool, we are indebted for the 
extract. ‘* To Mr. Creswick Boydell we are indebted fora 
realistic depiction on canvas of the last appearance of that 
old monarch of the ocean, the Great Eastern. The picture, 
which may be seen any day at the gallery of Messrs. E. 
Grindley and Palmer, Church Street, shows the old ship 
lying on the beach at New Ferry, stripped of her masts, 
funnels, paddle-wheels, and most of her upper works. The 
hand of the destroyer has already shorn the vessel of all 
semblance of life and beauty, and the remnant remaining 
tells a sad tale of wasted energy and faded glory, which is 
fittingly expressed in the title chosen for it by the painter, of 
‘Sic Transit Gloria Mundi.’ ” 





Stratford-on-Avon Forty Years Ago.—The same corre- 
spondent at Liverpool sends an interesting note in comment- 
ing on our article on the ‘ Trusteeship of Shakespeare's 


House.” ‘I lived,” says Mr. Coppice, ‘‘ at Stratford-on- 
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Avon from 1852 to 1858. During the most of that time 
(first half, at all events) the house was built up in the line of 
the street. The centre portion was shown, one end used as 
a dwelling house, the other end as a tavern, sign of the 
Swan and Maidenhead; this was, I believe, the end 
nearest the Market Place. A Mr. William Shakespeare, 
who did not claim descent from the poet, gave the trustees 
money (about the year 1855 or 6), in amount, I under- 
stood, two or three thousand pounds, which enabled them 
to purchase the houses on each side of their own, pull them 
down, make the garden now existing, and restore the house. 
He left a further and about an equal amount in his will, but 
on his death, which was not long afterwards, the executors 
could not pay over, on account of imperfection in drawing 
the will, and the will had been drawn by the then Town 
Clerk of Stratford, Mr. Hunt. This, as I heard it when I 
lived there, was the story of the restoration, and I may say 
that I was living with a gentleman there who was for three 
years the mayor of the ancient borough. 

‘I did not know until I read your article that the trustees 
had acquired Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery ; that 
old chimney corner seemed to me more interesting even than 
the birthplace ; fancy may easily make a picture there.” 


Sir Henry Parkes of N. 8. Wales on the Eight Hours’ 
Labour Question.—The opinion of Sir Henry Parkes on 
legislation for hours of adult labour is thus given in his 
“Fifty Years Recollections of Australian Life”: ‘*On the 
question of fixing by law the hours of labour, it has always 
appeared to my mind that, from the moment when the 
advocates of eight hours enter the domain of compulsory 
legislation, another question of far vaster concern to society 
arises. Can the Legislature determine the number of hours 
of labour for a free citizen, who is in the possession of his 
health and strength, and all his rights and privileges, and 
the mental capacity to direct his own movements, without a 
flagrant invasion of his individual freedom? The question 
is not one of eight hours, or of nine, or of seven hours ; but 
it is whether the law shall interfere with a free man in the 
exercise of his right to labour in his own way, according to 
his own will and sense of duty. If one man is protected 
in his rights of property, shall not the man who has no 
property be protected in his rights of labour? And is a 
free Legislature morally justified in exercising this species of 
tyranny over the subjects of a free country. Thus, while I 
have always favoured the eight hours movement (believing 
that eight hours isa sufficient allotment from the twenty-four 
for honest labour), I have insisted that it should be settled 
by reason and consultation, and be made a matter of bargain 
and engagement like all other matters between employer 
and employed. And, beyond all this, I have contended 
that the Legislature cannot fix the hours of labour, because 
there is no finality in its decision; that in extending our 
acquiescence to the fixing of the hours at eight, we only 


acknowledge the competency of the Legislature to fix the 
hours, it may be eight, or it may be eighteen, according to 
the legislative will for the time being. 


New Denizens of the Zoological Gardens.—Among the 
many recent additions to the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, we note the following: a very large male ostrich 
(Struthio camelus), from West Africa, presented by the 
Queen; a specimen of a new and apparently undescribed 
monkey of the genus Cercopithecus, presented by Dr. Joseph 
A. Moloney, and obtained by him at Chindi, on the Lower 
Zambesi ; two Ypecaha rails (Avamides yfecaha), obtained 
by purchase; a Malayan tapir (Zafirus Jndicus), from 
Burmah, by Colonel Jenkins ; and a large series of mammals, 
birds, and reptiles, brought home by Mr. Frank Finn, on 
his return from a zoological expedition to Zanzibar, and 
received from several correspondents of the society at 
Zanzibar and Mombasa. 


The Egyptian Hal), Piccadilly, and Mr. Bullock’s Museum. 
This familiar and well-known building, used for many and 
various purposes of business and of entertainment, in succes- 
sive periods from Albert Smith to Maskelyne and Cook, was 
originally built by Mr. W. Bullock, traveller, antiquary, and 
collector of curiosities. It has got its name from the style 
of its architecture, being fronted with inclined pilasters, and 
richly ornamented with Egyptian sculptures and _hiero- 
glyphics. It was erected in 1812, and into it were brought 
the numerous objects, artificial and natural, which Mr. 
Bullock had collected, and the place was then designated 
the ‘*London Museum,” one of the ‘* Sights” of the 
metropolis, visited by Londoners and by strangers. Bullock 
was originally a goldsmith and jeweller in Liverpool, with 
great love of natural history, insatiable desire for travel, and 
for collecting curious and valuable specimens of every kind, 
many of them brought by himself from countries in which 
he travelled. From Mexico, for instance, he procured 
what was known as Montezuma’s watch, and the original 
map of the world done by Hernando Cortes for the 
Emperor Charles v. The descriptive catalogue of the 
collection showed a wonderful variety of objects to be seen 
at the Egyptian Hall. For some years it was the most 
attractive exhibition in London. In 1819 it was broken up, 
and the objects dispersed by sale at auction. Mr. Bullock 
was himself one of the wonderful objects, being a man of 
vast knowledge and a companion of men of learning, as 
well as a popular expositor for all classes. He was a Fellow 
of the Linnzan, Geological, Wernerian, Horticultural, and 
other learned Societies. He travelled in many countries, 
especially in America, and the latest record of him known 
to us was his going with his family and a colony of emi- 
grants to Cincinnatiin Ohio. Of the beauty of the site of the 
then infant city and the certainty of its future greatness, he 
wrote eloquently, and there he settled. 





Household Queries. 


——~oe— 


Housekeeping for Large Household.—Cou/d you give 
me a few ideas on cheap housekeeping, economical meals, etc. 
! have three young children and two servants, and in my 
husband’ s business are sixteen assistants, four of whom live 
in the house, and the other twelve have their dinner and tea. 
How much a week do you think the food ought tocost? Ihad 
two ribs of beef to-day, and out of that four pounds was 
bone.—The letter is not dated, and it is impossible to go 
into details of cost ; but on the whole we think it will be 


almost impossible to do it under £6 or £7 a week. In a 
family pure and simple economy may be pushed to any 
extent, but assistants in a business will expect a sufficiency 
of meat and other substantial food, however plain. 
Economy must be sought in buying, and in so managing as 
to utilise everything. With the quantity you use, most 
butchers would make some allowance in price, as they do to 
schools: the same as to milk if any quantity is taken. 
Again, you can use large joints, which many families can- 
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not; and large joints have less bone than small. Thus, 
large legs of mutton pay the best, and yet are very often 
actually cheaper per pound. Again, though not quite so 
nice, ribs of beef will go further rolled, getting every atom 
out of the bones for soup. The top of the round is, how- 
ever, a more economical roasting piece, and in cold weather 
can be hung for several days (the butcher will generally hang 
meat when requested), also the aitch-bone; and the larger 
it is, the more economical ; having less bone it is cheaper, 
though a little more per pound, Boiled beef for a change 
is also economical, the silverside of the round and the brisket 
being good pieces ; and the liquor will make good pea-soup, 
though hardly any other kind. If you are able to get good 
New Zealand meat, a considerable saving may be made by a 
judicious use of that. You must judge how far, with diners 
not your own family, you can carry economical methods and 
dishes, but you must manage to have mo waste. Possibly 
with hot joints, cheese may be sufficient ; with cold meat 
next day followed by some substantial pudding; but cold 
meat should not be repeated, and if any is left it must be 
worked up in mince or stews, or potted. You may get help 
from a vegetarian cookery book as to savouries of haricot, 
lentils, macaroni, etc. ; or stewed meat with plenty of rice 
is economical, but many ew/loyds resent this kind of diet. 
Irish stew is, however, a general favourite if well made, and 
an economical dish, Remains may be used up also in a 
meat and potato pie, making out, if not enough, with a bit of 
fresh neck of mutton. For this you parboil the potatoes, 
cut them in slices, put a layer of meat at the bottom of the 
dish, then one of potatoes, and so on till full, season nicely, 
add some good gravy, put on a good plain crust made with 
dripping, and bake. If nicely made and well-seasoned this 
is generally a favourite dish, but in all these things the 
seasoning is half the battle, and a slight szsficion of garlic 
often does wonders ; where even a sinyle clove cooked in 
the dish would cause disgust, just rubbing the dish over with 
one, before the things are put in, will be voted ‘* delicious.” 
The same applies to a little finely minced onion. Scraps can 
also be used up in ‘‘ cottage” pies, made by mincing the 
meat and putting it in the bottom of a dish, with a little 
chopped onion and any seasoning that is liked, adding 
a little gravy or some good stock from bones, fillingeap with 
nicely mashed potatoes, and baking till nicely brown, #gith a 
few bits of butter on the top. Make pieces of bread (if any 
must be left) into bread puddings, and so on. To get the real 
goodness out of bones you must smash them up, and keep 
the steam blowing off from the digester for some hours. 
Mere soaking in hot water, as some cooks do, is useless, and 
then people say ‘‘ there is no goodness in bones.” We can 
only indicate methods and principles here. A vegetarian 
cookery book may give yoy many hints, though you have not 
a free hand as in your own family, and must carry out any 
hints so gathered with great circumspection. 


Chapped Hands and Tender Feet.—(1) Do you recommend 
warm or cold water for washing windows with in cold 
weather, as being most harmless to hands which are subje ct 
to chilblains and chapping?—(2) Are cork insoles, or leather 
ones, the most appropriate to tender feet ?—(1) It would pro- 
bably make no difference to chilblains (which were treated 
recently), but for chapping cold is probably best. The main 
thing is to have a perfectly dry towel to dry the hands with 
after, and every night apply some glycerine and water, or 
vaseline. (2) Neither would probably make any difference : 
the kind top-lined with wool perhaps might. But the main 
thing for tender feet is to wear boots or shoes carefully 
measured, with no attempt at smallness or narrow toes, and 
of good horse-skin. If insoles are to be worn, they must 
be specified and allowed for in the making, else the feet are 
tight, and no good is done by them. 


Chestnut Stuffing.— Please give me the recipe for chestnut 
stuffing for turkeys ?—You can vary a bit: the following is 
a good average recipe. Roast and peel a quarter of a 
hnndred large ones, then boil them twenty minutes in some 
strong veal gravy. Drain them, and when cold, blanch 
them and mince them up with the liver of the bird, two tea- 
spoonfuls grated ham, two teaspoonfuls salt, one of pepper, 
two of chopped onions, a good pinch of grated lemon-peel, 


about six grains of cayenne, four tablespoonfuls breadcrumbs, 
the yolks of four eggs, and about an eggcupful of butter. 
Pound the cry ingredients in a mortar, then moistening with 
the butter and eggs. You may want more or less, and half 
the above will be about right for one large fowl. 


Fishy Odour.— Please tell me how to clean the outside of 
saucepans, so that when next used the odour of former 
cooking (especially of fish), is done away with ?—The outside 
will not be affected unless the contents are allowed to boil 
or run over, and very rarely will the outside, unless allowed 
to get offensive, affect the inside. Separate utensils should 
be kept for fish, when used habitually. If it is necessary to 
use a vessel for something else after fish, boil out with soda 
and give a good rubbing. Outsides are cleaned with a stiff 
brush, or scrubbed every now and then with soda and water. 


Rabbits Ailing.— Could you kindly tell me if there isany cur: 
Jor rabbits with distended stomachs ; and what ts the cause ?— 
This trouble nearly always arises from the too free use of green 
food, or of moist green food, especially of cabbage leaves. Green 
food must have all wet dried off it, and very succulent greens 
some dried out of it before use ; and must be supplemented 
by dry food, such as bread crust, oats, or meal. Bran alone 
is too scouring. 


Twitching.— Can you tell me the cause of and the cure for 
twitching in different parts of one’s body, just as one is getting 
drowsy before finally dropping asleep ?—This is nothing to 
fuss or worry about, simply arising from the gradual cessation 
of control over reflex movements due to some kind of slight 
nerve stimulus. It is probable such irregular stimuli are due 
more than anything to almost imperceptible digestive 
irritation, and the remedy should be sought in habits of diet 
if anywhere. * prugs would be worse than useless, Too 
much tea is a fréquent cause. 


Polishing Minerals.— Avndly tell me the materials 
necessary for polishing minerals, and where they can ki 
got.—The surface, being first ground flat with sand and water 
on a smooth stone, is polished by simply rubbing on a board 
covered with flannel, with putty powder (oxide of tin) and 
water. The powder is kept at all oilshops. 


Paint—-Stained Marble.—W7// you kindly inform me 
what wilwemove paint from a floor, also how to restore 
marble that has been scorched by fire ?—-(1) Scrape first, and 
then rub with turpentine. Scour afterwards. (2) It may 
probably be got off by making a thin paste (kept in a stoppered 
bottle) of soft soap, quicklime, and caustic potash. Apply 
with a brush, and leave on some days: then some more. 
Finally cover with chloride of lime. If this fails, the only 
way is to have the surface rubbed down again. 


Cleaning Parchment.—Wi2// you please inform me, 
through your columns, of some way to clean parchment (on a 
banjo) ?—The preparation sold under the name of Quillaiea, 
several times referred to in past numbers, will do it perfectly. 


Astronomical Almanach for January. 
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1 SUN.AFTER CuRISTMAS| 16 | © rises 8.0 A.M. 

Full > 1.41 P.M. 17 | T | Saturn rises 11.10 P.M. 
© rises 8.8 A.M. 18 | ew ) 1.28 A.M. 

© sets 4.3 P.M. 19 | Orion's belt S. 9.32 P.M. 
Venus a morning star 20 Daybreak 5.55 A.M. 
EpiPHANY | 21 | Twilight ends 6.29 P.M. 
Jupiter an evening star 3 Sun. AFT. EpirHANy 
1 SUN, AFTER EPIPHANY Venus rises 6.31 A.M. 
Camb. Lent Term begins Pleiades S, 7.24 P.M. 

{) 3 Quarter 10,28 P.M. ) 1 Quarter 6.27 A.M. 
Mars an evening star Clock before © 12m. 535 
Hilary Law Sitt. begin Jupiter sets 11.19 P.M. 
) greatest dist. from @ 5 i> nod distance from 8 
© sets 4.14 P.M. | SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Oxford Lent Term begins) ; © rises 7.43 A.M. 
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